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Her Memory. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AuTHOR oF ‘An OLp Marp’s Loves, ‘THE GREATER GLORY,’ 
‘My Lapy Nosopy,’ Etc. 


Cuapter XI. 


T the Hotel des Milords et des Princes, amongst the lemon 
groves of Mentone, on the stucco terrace with its neat gravel 
walk and vases of geraniums, its carefully kept borders and 
yellow-striped aloes, under blue sky and red parasols and smart 
awnings—the usual laughter and coughing, play, pleasure, and 
pain! Slow distraction, and sudden death. All just as it had 
been four years ago; just as it goes on for ever, think we, for 
whom it goes on till it stops. 

Sir Henry Stollard sat on the terrace watching the glitter of 
the sea. His face was pale, and a trifle parchmenty ; his dress 
was scrupulously trim and proper; his look was proper also, and 
immeasurably sad. 

Anthony sat beside him drawing circles in the sand. That 
had been his occupation now for several weeks. ‘The circles were 
admirably even. 

“TIsn’t it a beautiful day?” said Anthony. “ What a season 
we're having. Such weather as this must do you lots of good.” 

“Oh yes, lots,” said Sir Henry. “The weather is beautiful. 
I wish Frangois would bring me those pills.” 

“He’s not due for five minutes yet,” said Anthony, consulting 
his watch. “It takes one at least half an hour to get down to 
the Pharmacie Centrale and back.” 

“He is an excellent servant,” said Sir Henry; “it would be 
madness to complain of Frangois.” 

“Yes, you seem to get on first-rate. It rather amuses me to 
see you with a French valet, you who are the most English of 
Englishmen.” 

“Do I strike you as the most English of Englishmen?” said 


Sir Henry proudly. “Well, I suppose we are all of us more 
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complicated creatures than we appear. Yow are very complicated, 
Anthony.” 

“Oh, I am cosmopolitan,” said Anthony. “Iam kaleidoscopic. 
I am all things to all men.” 

There was a long pause between them; both watched a shiny 
skiff upon the shining sea. 

“When I die,” said Sir Henry,—“ Don’t, Anthony; of course 
I know Iam dying. We must talk about it sooner or later; we 
may as well talk about it now. When I die, what will become 
of Stawell, and of all my work there, and—and”—his voice 
faltered—“ of everything?” He steadied it. “Let me say what 
I wanted to say, Anthony—all of it. I have worked hard all 
my life, you know I have. It’s been practical work. I don’t 
know anything about music and painting ; I couldn’t if I'd tried. 
We're very different; you take after mother. But there’s the 
cottages, and all the improvements, and the county business. 
Then there was the parliamentary work, and my Under Secretary- 
ship—I liked that. Anthony, I know you don’t care about that 
sort of thing, but—look here, I’m not yet forty-five, ’ve hardly had 
a fair chance—no, I don’t want to say that; but I do think, honestly, 
I do think, sometimes, that I've done some good—in a way.” 

“Indeed you have!” exclaimed Anthony. He moved to grip 
his brother’s hand, but refrained. 

“T’m glad to hear you say that,” answered Henry. “You 
see, it was my line. I fancy, Anthony, I understand more about 
you than you think. I don’t know about art, but I—I- like 
poetry, some of it. I like Virgil immensely, and Wordsworth. 
I can understand one’s devoting one’s life to art. But it’s no 
use bungling. Now any fellow with average brains can do my 
sort of work, and give his leisure to the other thing.” 

Anthony blushed, from an indistinct sense of discomfort. 

“Anthony,” suddenly Sir Henry turned his eyes from the sea ; 
“T want you, when I am gone, to give your leisure—only your 
leisure, mind you—to the old place. Smithers has been agent 
so long, he knows all about it; he'll help you in everything. 
I don’t want you to give up painting—no, no. You needn’t go 
into Parliament, though I wish you would consider it; you're a 
Conservative, aren’t you? though you are a cosmopolitan. You 
don’t want the Radicals to have the old country, do you? But 
there’s your influence in the county, Anthony, and all the 
responsibility. You can’t get out of that, you see! ”—Sir Henry 
grew eager. “ By not using it, of course you use it wrong.” 

“ Yes,” said Anthony, dully. 

“T’'m so glad you see that ”—the sick man sank back—“I don’t 
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want you to promise me anything; only to consider it all, and to 
do your best.” 

“T will,” said Anthony. 

“And God bless you, Anthony. There is Frangois: ‘ci, 
Francois! I wonder how he can put up with my French accent ; 
now, his broken English is almost pretty! And there are Mrs. 
Fosby and Margie. Margie, come and kiss your old uncle. You 
know he may have one kiss a day.” 

Margie obeyed, seriously, for was she not twelve years old? 
Between her and Sir Henry a deep friendship had taken root. 
Margie had never loved so many people before. 

“Come, Margie,” said her father, “it is high time we went for 
our walk. Run and get your specimen-box; why didn’t you 
bring it with you?” “Fathers always have to do the re- 
proving,” he added to Mrs. Fosby as Margie disappeared. 

“Especially fathers who educate their own children,” replied 
the old lady, who disapproved of the system. Anthony mentally 
shrugged his shoulders as he followed his daughter to the hotel 
door. 

“T have been speaking to Anthony,” said Sir Henry. “I have 
told him everything.” Mrs. Fosby did not ask what “everything ” 
was. “That is, everything I could; not so very much, really. 
There are things one finds it hard and things one finds it 
impossible to say.” 

“T think it was enough,” he added. He was speaking to 
himself more than to her. 

“ And what did he reply?” questioned the old lady, nervously. 

Sir Henry recollected himself. 

“ About marrying again, you mean? ‘True, that was what you 
had suggested. But I couldn’t, I really couldn’t, dear Mrs. 
Fosby. I spoke to him of other concerns—my own, I am afraid. 
That marriage question, it isn’t one I feel I could approach him 
on; just see how he has mourned for his wife—and no wonder.” 

“I have mourned for my daughter,” said Mrs. Fosby, setting 
her face hard. “I mourn for her daily ; she was all I had. But 
when we love our departed dead we owe them more than 
mourning.” 

Sir Henry did not answer, but the words struck every chord in 
his heart. 

“There are social contingencies,” Mrs. Fosby hurried on, 
“parental obligations. Anthony has many good qualities, but 
he is certainly very egotistical.” 

“He says he is all things to all men.” Sir Henry smiled 
sadly. 
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“ Well, look what an argument he gave you there!” cried sharp 
Mrs. Fosby. 

“So he did.” Sir Henry smiled again. “ But, you see, I didn’t 
like to use arguments. I pity him exceedingly. The whole thing 
will be a great bore to him, but it can’t be helped.” 

“ A bore!” exclaimed Mrs. Fosby. She restrained herself. The 
glories of Stawell rose up before her eyes. 

“T daresay it will all come right,” Sir Henry sighed, wearily. 
* Anthony hasn’t our abstract idea of duty; perhaps mine is too 
abstract; with him it is concrete; he will do anything for a 
person he loves. It is too delicate a matter, Mrs. Fosby; he 
would ask me why J hadn’t married, if I cared so much about the 
name. I had my own reasons, which I shall take down into the 
grave with me; I have never had fair health; life’s been uphill 
work at the best. I think I had better goin. I am awfully tired.” 


Meanwhile, Anthony, unaware of this innocent plotting, took 
his usual walk with Margie. Before his brother broached the 
subject, he had, of course, realised that a great change was 
approaching in his life. And now, he had bound himself by a 
promise to try and do his duty. Well, he would have attempted 
that in any case. Since his picture was finished, he had lived 
idly, in suspense. He could do nothing but wait. 

A few days after the above-mentioned conversation, Sir Henry 
Stollard’s illness took its last turn for the worse, and one rainy 
morning of the mild Riviera winter, the French valet knocked at 
Anthony’s door with the terrified tidings that the sick man had 
quietly died during the night. “TI hope I shall give no trouble,” 
the baronet had repeatedly said. And once he had added, 
“Baedeker declares the authoritios assist one in opposing the 
hotel-keeper’s exorbitant demands.” To himself he had often 
wondered, with many misgivings reminiscent of the last decease 
in the family, how Anthony would act. Accordingly, he had 
confided his last wishes, minutely, to Frangois. 

“Send me the proprietor,” said Anthony, hastily dressing; “I 
will settle everything with him.” 

Frangois hesitated. ‘ You will pardon me, Sar Anzony,” he 
said ; “Sir Henry in his last days informed me exactly of whatever 
he desired.” 

Anthony winced. “So be it,” he said. “You can tell me 
whatever you wish. I will act accordingly.” He had braced 
himself to all this, and a good deal more. He knew it must come ; 
and he now took up the réle with a mask, and a mantle, and 
extra high buskins. 
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So the little party arrived in England, and Sir Henry was laid 
to rest in the family vault, with all due ceremonial and decorum. 
Everybody said he was a very great loss, and people looked 
askance at his successor. 

Anthony was chief mourner, and faced the astonished county— 
calm, dignified, courteous, exactly as he ought to be! “Not mad 
a bit, my dear. Not even eccentric. And he was always a 
good-looking man!” It was Christmastide, cold, beefy, loud- 
coloured; the traveller drew his mantle close and fitted his mask. 

But he had little time for pose or repose. At Stawell they 
established him in the library and then began knocking at the 
door. From morning to night there was “business.” For years 
he had never done any other business than draw cheques. Three 
weeks after its arrival the picture of Margaret still stood packed. 

Margie wandered about the beautiful old house. People were 
excessively civil to her. A few weeks after she had first realised 
the possible—far-away—contingency, her father had changed into 
an English baronet. He was always locked up now with dull- 
looking people, talking about things that could interest neither 
her nor him. She was very lonely. She grieved for Uncle 
Henry, a real friend, just made, just lost. She grieved all the 
more that, in dying, he had carried her father with him, out of 
her empty life. 


“Margie, I’ve got a whole afternoon to myself. What shall we 
do with it?” They were at breakfast together. Sir Anthony 
looked out on the sunlit frost. 

“Sleigh across to Thurdles,” replied Margie at once. 

Sir Anthony started. “Why to Thurdles?” he asked. He had not 
yet been near the place. “And, besides,” he added, hastily, escaping 
from the subject, “I don’t imagine you would like sleighing at 
all, even if we could do it ; it’s a bitterly cold amusement.” 

“Well, papa, you asked me what I liked. There’s a sleigh 
down at the farm Jackson says will do excellently. And every- 
one declares that it’s capital fun.” 

“So be it. But not to Thurdles.” 

“Oh! papa. It would be so nice to go to Thurdles.” 

“Why?” He bent forward ; the stress of his voice disturbed her. 

“Jackson says it’s the best road for sleighing,” she answered ; 
which was true, as also the fact that, having once visited the old 
home with her grandmother, she was now anxious to return 
with him. 

“Oh, well, let it be Thurdles,” he said, with ill-concealed 
irritation. He deemed her rather heartless, too much occupied 
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with herself, and the novelty of her English surroundings. This 
lady of the manor existence must be very bad for a girl of 
twelve. 

She, reconsidering his hesitation to go, resolved to make 
matters pleasant for him by showing a cheerful front. If there 
was one lesson that grandmamma Fosby had impressed upon her 
in their many confidential talks last autumn it was, that she, 
Margie, must be her father’s consolation, the bright element in 
his clouded life. Papa was—well, to say the truth—morbid; to 
this Margie demurred. “And you must help us to get him out of 
that, my dear. You mustn’t, above all things, encourage him in 
what I call parade of the afflictions, or, is it;the affections? The 
present belongs to the future; I mean, your father belongs to 
society. I don’t think his liver can be right. Now, Margaret, 
tell me, frankly, is he looking bilious ?” 

“ What is bilious, grandmamma ?” 

“Oh!—er, yellow, er—green. Dear me, child, I fear you 
have been very much neglected. Does your so-called governess 
never——” 

“No, no, grandma; only papa won’t allow me to talk about 
diseases.” 

“ Administer a necessary pill,” said grandmamma, severe, over 
her spectacles. 

“Why, that sounds like the hymn, grandmamma,” replied 
Margie, laughing. 

“ What hymn, child?” 

“Oh! you know; the funny hymn: ‘Now, come down, 
Sa)...” ” 

“Indeed, I do not. Margaret, we had better speak of something 
else.” 

But Margie had remembered to be the bright element in her 
father’s life. On this occasion also, as they flew over the 
crackling snow, she talked and laughed until his face was lit with 
smiles. The whole landscape swam around them in vast masses 
of white and blue, under a continuous downpour of diamond 
sparkles. It was a glorious sun-filled winter day. 

“Yes, yes, it is beautiful, but very cold,” said Anthony, 
shivering. 

Then it was Margie’s turn to shudder, for she suddenly realised 
that perhaps her father would perish of cold, and she would have 
killed him! She remembered reading Siberian stories about 
exposure in snow. She didn’t feel uncomfortable, but then she 
was so strong. He wasn’t strong, she believed; his complexion 
was sallow, and they had lived in Italy. She trembled for the 
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dear life, whose possible risk had never occurred to her in the 
gentle south. 

“Oh, let’s stop and go home,” she said, her eyes filling. 

Already they had caught sight of vague gables, among the 
barren trees. 

“ Why ?” he questioned. 

“Tt’s so cold, papa.” 

He set his teeth hard. ‘Not for this last short bit,” he said, 
and whipped up the horse. The girl’s callousness seemed incom- 
prehensible ; to him the moment was sacred, overwhelming. 

He resolutely passed from one room to another, explaining 
many things, recalling more, reverting to so much he had told her 
of an hundred times at Florence, re-living with the child and their 
embalmed memory the suddenly resuscitate past. How often had 
he not pictured, with dread and yearning, this tenderly solemn 
hour? For the first time in all these years of carefully cultured 
recollection, the dead presence seemed to breathe beside them, to 
listen as they spoke with bated voices, to look straight into their 
eyes. And now Margie was preoccupied with the cold, her own 
health, her own comfort—anxious to hurry on, to get back to tea! 

“Tt is the beefiness of England,” he reflected. That was a 
favourite expression of his. ‘“ The beefiness of England.” 

“ Yes, that was the corner you were always stood in, when you 
were naughty,” he said; “the corner from which you said that you 
would be good, if you could, but you couldn’t ‘ because of the old 
Madam ;’ and Nurse Lintot was very angry, for she thought you 
meant grandmamma! Come away, Margie. You are never 
naughty now!” His voice was just a trifle bitter; he hurried 
past the one closed door he had come resolved to open, and made 
for the hall door. 

“ Please, Sir Anthony,” spoke the care-taker, interrupting him, 
“the case you sent home this morning ’as been placed in Mrs.—in 
my lady’s—begging your pardon—hown room, as you hordered, 
Sir Anthony—and I’ve laid a screw-driver on the table all ready, 
as was the message, Sir Anthony.” 

Margie looked up. With quick insight she understood what 
the case contained. 

“Tt has got too late for to-day,” said Anthony hastily. “Let 
everything remain as it is, Mrs. Gibbons; I shall be coming back 
next week.” His mind was out of tune with the child’s; he 
wanted to get away. 

He turned back on the steps. “Be sure nobody touches it,” 
he said. 

“Touch it—or anything, Sir Anthony !—lor, before anybody 
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was to—— 
jingle of bells. 

Father and daughter spoke little on the way home. He was 
amazed that she had not asked after the boudoir. A water-colour 
portrait by himself—an early thing, poor—hung in his old “ den ;” 
she had turned away from it impatiently. The locket and chain 
were long gone from her neck; she never talked any more about 
photographs. He wondered whether she was deliberately setting 
herself to forget, rebelling against his morbid clouding of her 
bright young existence. She was right. The more fool he! 

When he went up to dress for dinner, Frangois desired a word 
with him. That was only natural; somebody was always 
standing ready to worry him now. “ Well, what is it?” he said 
hastily. 

“Sar Anzony, I ’ave waited till you were—’ow shall I say it ?— 
installed. But nowI ’ope zat you will permit me to speak. You 
‘ave no more, I imagine myself, immediate necessity for my 
services?” The valet looked interrogative. He was a blue- 
cheeked, high-boned Parisian, creamy of complexion, closely 
cropped. 

“Well, no, I suppose not,” replied Anthony much relieved. 
“Why? Do you contemplate leaving Stawell?” 

“For myself, I would not, Sar Anzony. Sar Enry was an 
excellent master. You also are an excellent gentleman. But 
zere are reasons which render imperative zat I return to my 
native land.” 

“T hope they are pleasant reasons, Frangois. Profitable reasons 
also. I shall always wish you well.” 

“Ah, Sar Anzony, where is zere anyzing profitable to ze people 
of my condition? We are born to be poor. England is profit- 
able. But I cannot remain in England. It is physically 
impossible.” 

“That I can enter into,” returned Anthony heartily. “To 
foreigners the climate must be terribly trying.” 

“ Ah, Sar Anzony, it is not ze climate, it is ze language. Ze 
language to me, it would be fatal. In time I say no.” 

“The language? what on earth are you aiming at?” 

“Ze English language, Sar Anzony, in ze foreigner 00 as ze 
tendency, it is proved by ze medical auzorities zat it produces 
cancer in ze zroat. Zink of it, Sar Anzony, it is ’orrible. Ze 
German doctors—I ’ave read in many newspapers—zey ‘ave proved 
zat ze German Emperor Frederic ’ave died from speaking English 
in ze bosom of ’is family. *“ImI need ’ardly pity, ’e was a Prussian. 
Still one pities ’im—cancer in ze zroat; it is too ’orrible! And 


The horse flung his head up impatiently, with a 
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of late, since I read zat, I ave painin my zroat,many times. I say 
it cannot be, but in vain. Igo. I fly.” 

‘Cancer in the throat? What unutterable nonsense ?” 

“Tt is ze “th,” zey believe, Sar Anzony. See, you ’ave it even 
in your name. But in vain I avoid it, Sar Anthony! I can say 
itas well as ze English. Better! But I refrain, Carefully do 
I avoid it. Yet ze soreness is zare.” 

“TI remember reading about the Emperor’s doctors,” said 
Anthony. “But I didn’t think any one believed it—not even 
they!” 

“ Ah, Sar Anzony, it is impossible for one nation to understand 
another—especially ze English, And you, who are of all people 
most English . 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Anthony, amazed. His astonishment 
overcame his discretion. ‘“ You say that, after having lived with 
my brother ?” 

“Sar ’Enry never come outside; ’e was white among ze whites, 
ga ne se voit pas. You, you are white among ze blacks; ¢a se 
voit,” 

“T observe,” replied Anthony, greatly interested. ‘“ But why 
don’t you say ‘ black among the whites’ at once, while you're 
about it, for that is what you mean ?” 

The valet threw up a deprecating hand. ‘ Monsieur plaisante,” 
he said. 

“ And, by the bye, if you are so afraid of speaking English, why 
do you persist in using that language to me, while you always 
spoke French with my poor brother, who couldn’t make himself 
understood ?” 

“Monsieur ne sera pas faché?” 

“Of course not, as Task you! ” 

“Well then, Sar Anzony, Sar ’Enri, ’e speak so ill, nobody 
zink to compare, but Sar Anzony ’e speak so well, one observes 
ow it be ill, And to a Frenchman it ’urt. But zat is of no 
importance ; it is only because you ask, zat I explain myself. It 
is unintentional, Sar Anzony, it is instinctive ; I speak, of course, 
ze language you desire me to speak. But as for me, my country 
calls me; I am ’omesick. To live ‘ere always, in ze English 
country, it were to me simply impossible. Sir “Enry was in 
London, in ze movement; it is ’orribly dark zere, indeed, but ze 
doctors declare ze darkness is ealzy! ’Ere I would fall ill of some 
swifter disease, even were it not for ze fear of ze language. I would 
take ze liberty of presenting my younger brozer, 00 ’as possibly 
all ze family virtues, and certainly none of ’is elder’s particular 
faults.” 
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“ Your faults?” asked Anthony with an amused smile. 

“ We all ’ave zem.” 

“ And you don’t object to the idea of your brother falling ill ? ” 

Francois looked mightily offended. 

“FE ’as not the tendency, Sar Anzony. Ah yes, I ’ave certainly 
my faults. But not egotism; for my family I sacrifice myself. 
Would you please to see my brozer? After dinner may ’e mount ?” 

“ What, you’ve got him here!” Anthony turned from arrang- 
ing his tie. 

“ But yes; before offering my resignation, was it not my duty 
to obtain a remplagant ?” 

“ You, could have spared yourself the trouble, had you uttered 
a word. I shall not require a man.” 

The valet stared in round-eyed silence. 

“ Well, what is it?” queried Anthony, provoked. 

“But, Sar Anzony, I do not understand. Sar—Anzony— 
Stollard—Baronette—not—require—a—man !” 

Anthony laughed aloud. 

“No,” he said, “I shall live a quiet life down here, very 
different from my brother’s.” 

The man made a grimace. “ But yes, it will be quiet,” he said, 

“ And as soon as possible—and as long as possible—I shall go 
abroad.” 

The man pricked up his ears. “Go abroad,” he repeated 
dubiously. 

“Yes; don’t you approve ?” 

“Sar Anzony, I should not venture to interrogate. But I ’ad 
been assured zat it was out of ze question, zat ’enceforze you 
would inevitably ever remain in zis country, Sar Anzony.” 

“ And who assured you so? Not I.” 

Again Frangois cast up his hand. “No, Sar Anzony. Nor 
Mrs. Fosby. But I ’ave understood it is impossible for ze 
baronette of Stawell to reside on ze Continent, ozerwise——” 

“Otherwise you might not have found yourself catching cancer. 
And who gave you that precious bit of information ?” 

“Everybody,” said the valet doggedly. “Also Jane Mary, 
Mrs. Fosby’s maid.” 


Cuapter XII. 


“Ox, you will accept the inevitable,” said Lady Mary. She threw 
herself back among the Oriental cushions of her little London 
smoking den. “People always do.” 

“ Not always,” said Anthony moodily. 
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“Educated people do. It proves want of refinement to go on 
kicking against the pricks.” 

Anthony flushed. 

“ And you say that to me, who have never done anything else?” 

Lady Mary laughed between two pulls of her cigarette. 

“Qh, yes, you have,” she said. “That is only fancy. You 
were very comfortable in Florence, I feel sure. And now you 
will make an excellent monarch of Stawell.” 

“You really think so?” 

“ And member for South Oaks.” 

“That never,” he exclaimed, with great energy. 

“Yes, yes, you will. It is your duty, and you think it un- 
pleasant—you are certain to do it.” 

“T have never done my duty yet.” 

“So be it; the man who says that is about to begin. But 
you are mistaken. Ever since the loss of your wife four years 
ago you have devoted yourself to your little daughter for her 
sake. You have done a great deal more than your duty, though 
Tam not quite sure what your duty was. And now, for the sake 
of your dead brother, you are going to sacrifice yourself over 
again.” He would have protested, but she stopped him. “And 
quite right too,” she said coolly. “Besides, you cannot act 
otherwise. There is no greater tyranny on earth than the self- 
indulgence of your conscientious man. You will force yourself, 
my dear Anthony, to accept this vacant seat.” 

“No, I shan’t,” said Anthony. 

“Shall—shan’t. What a funny sort of schoolboy conversation 
we are having. Well, if you don’t, so much the better for me.” 

“What on earth do you mean ?” 

“Tf you definitely refuse, they will put up my husband, faute 
de mieux. You know he was thrown out at the general election.” 

“T thought he was to be consoled with a baronetcy ?” 

“The baronetcy will come in any case; he has paid for it.” 

“T congratulate you.” 

“Oh, no. To me it seems an absurdity. An old man like 
Thomas does that sort of thing for his sons.” Over Lady Mary’s 
face stole a meditative look of regret. “But I should prefer him 
to get back into Parliament; it will occupy his evenings, and 
restore his good temper, which Eveline’s behaviour has not been 
calculated to improve. Now, we play piquet every night, and I 
detest piquet.” 

“Most certainly Mr. Hunt shall have my seat,” said Anthony 
gleefully. 

“<Tarry a little; there is something else.’ That’s a quotation, 
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isn’t it? You haven’t even asked after Thomas’s political views. 
But of course you can guess them. Fifty thousand a year and 
a cheesemonger grandfather. ‘Thomas is, of course, an ultra- 
Conservative.” 

“Do you say these sort of things to many people?” 

“To you only. Hush, you should never extract that kind of 
confession from a woman. Take another cigarette. Thomas is 
opposed to every social reform or improvement. In his speeches 
of course he calls himself a Tory Democrat. I imagine the 
Government find him rather a handful. But they must give him 
a seat again, whether for South Oaks or some other place. He 
will make an excellent successor to Sir Henry.” 

Anthony sat looking at his boots for some time. Presently he 
said, with deep conviction—and a laugh—in his voice: 

“Lady Mary, you are a very intriguing woman.” 

“T have not the remotest idea what you mean,” she replied 
promptly. 

He got up. “It would be difficult,” he said, “ to make myself 
plainer. But how about the piquet?” 

“T also,” she replied, playing with her cigarette; “I accept 
the inevitable—at least, till the next vacancy. Even the 
Government of this great empire, you see, has to do that.” 

He went off to his club, where he had a room. He found 
Mr. Smithers, the agent, waiting for him, and also the inevitable 
packet of letters. He glanced over these. One was from 
Thomas Hunt. The writer, presuming the report to be true that 
Sir Anthony Stollard was returning to Italy and amateur 
painting, asked in no very dignified manner for the seat thus 
left vacant. His political convictions, he need hardly affirm, 
were entirely Sir Henry’s—Tory Democracy, government for 
the people. Anthony tossed the letter aside, and turned to the 
agent. ‘More business?” he said. 

He paused presently, surrounded by papers. 

“T don’t understand these figures,” he said ; “I am so stupid at 
sums, you must really have patience with me, Smithers.” 

“Excuse me, Sir Anthony”—Mr. Smithers’ manner was 
nervous—“ it is quite possible there should be some confusion in 
the carpenter's account. Jobson is a terrible muddle-head. 
Will you allow me—you are so quick, Sir Anthony, at noticing 
things. Sir Henry was nothing to it.” 

“You say that to flatter me,” replied Anthony rather 
stiffly. 

“No, indeed, it is gospel truth. Sir Henry took great pains 
about everything. But you are much quicker about things, I— 
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I will look over Jobson’s statement again, if you will permit me, 
Sir Anthony. I had just got it as I was coming away.” 

“Ts there anything more?” asked the baronet. 

Mr. Smithers sat bolt upright and twiddled his thumbs. 

“There is the election,” he said. 

“Well, what about it?” asked Sir Anthony impatiently. 

“They have put up a Labour candidate in Rusborough.” 

“Indeed!” Anthony pushed all the documents away and 
turned round with great interest. ‘“ How is that? Tell me all 
about it. I thought that my brother had never been opposed.” 

“Nor has he, Sir Anthony, nor would you have been. None of 
them would have ventured, though for years the people at the 
new paper-mills have been burning to do it. So they’ve seized 
on the opportunity of your not standing, and before one could say 
‘Jack Robinson,’ the thing’s done.” 

“ And who is this Labour candidate ?” 

“Qh, I don’t know. It’s some Socialist person from London, 
in a black coat—a great speaker, I’m told. He used to be a 
Methodist parson, and now he believes only in damning the rich.” 

“ But who said I was not going to stand?” 

Mr. Smithers coughed. “It was generally reported, Sir 
Anthony. You yourself have repeatedly informed me that you 
intended shortly to return to the Continent. And the Radicals 
at Rusborough thought they would stand a much better chance 
against a London banker, a personage utterly unknown in these 
parts, so they’re out with their man.” 

“ What London banker ?” . 

“Mr. Hunt, Sir Anthony. He is to be the Conservative 
candidate, is he not? So we have all understood, and, of course, 
with your entire approval? His chances are excellent, on the 
whole: of course he must promise still more than the other man.” 

“T know nothing of Mr. Hunt’s candidature. That is to say, 
I hear of it to-day for the first time. But no Conservative 
candidate could promise as much as the other man.” 

“Why not, Sir Anthony? Lots of ’em do. They will not 
keep their promises, but then, neither will the Radicals. It is 
for a candidate to make promises and for his party not to keep 
them. And I fancy Mr. Hunt is quite aware of that fact.” 

“How do you know?” asked Anthony quickly. 

“Tam speaking frem hearsay. I have not the pleasure of Mr. 
Hunt’s personal acquaintance.” The agent’s manner was hurried, 
his statement only literally correct. He had already corresponded 
with the great banker, had received money from him, and hoped 
to receive more. 
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Anthony remained silent for some time, meditating on all that 
he had just heard, and combining it with Lady Mary’s warning. 
Then he deliberately crossed his Rubicon. 

*‘T knew nothing of Mr. Hunt’s plans,” he said. “I intend to 
stand myself.” 

Annoyance kept Smithers from answering immediately. At 
last he said: 

“That resolution, if you adhere to it, will cause a great change 
in all your arrangements, Sir Anthony.” 

“T had hardly made any definite arrangements as yet.” 

“T was thinking of the past—of your life at Florence.” 

“That is over,” said Anthony, and he sent the agent away. 

Mr. Smithers walked to Paddington in a condition of mind 
which he himself would have described as “ put out.” Sir Henry 
had been an excellent type of the landlord who is also a politician, 
and under Sir Henry’s supremacy, the agent had succeeded in 
gradually stealing his thousands. He had calculated on stealing his 
ten thousands under the nominal rule of the new man at Florence. 
“How uncommon sharp was Sir Anthony,” he reflected, “ about 
spotting those alterations in Jobson’s account.” His face grew 
exceedingly rueful. “And as for that banker’s commission, it’s 
gone—and only a contested election remaining, for the first time 
in my life, with all the extra bother, and not an extra halfpenny 
—oh lor!” In the train he very nearly wept for Sir Henry. 

Meanwhile Anthony, having announced his decision, was anxious 
to get back to Stawell, before the news should be all over the 
county. He hurried through his business in London, and without 
taking leave of Lady Mary, returned hastily home. 

Mrs. Fosby had kept Margaret company while the master of the 
house was away. The old lady enjoyed managing a considerable 
establishment ; she liked a good quarrel with an upper servant, it 
braced and invigorated her. To “give people a piece of her mind,” 
when she could insist on their taking it, had always been her 
favourite act of generosity. It was a wonder, considering what a 
lot of mind she had left—to do various things nobody desired of 
her. The household of Stawell, accustomed to an accurate but 
easy-going bachelor, broke out into sporadic rebellion, and kept 
“Mother-in-law,” as they scornfully called her, in an exquisite 
flurry of dignity and nerves. The state of affairs did not augur 
well for Sir Anthony’s ultimate repose. 

“My dear Margie,” said Mrs. Fosby for the twentieth time, 
“ young as you are, you can exercise great influence on your father. 
He attaches much importance to your likes and dislikes, a great 
deal more than people did to children’s ideas when I was young. 
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It is very nice, I daresay, but it is a great responsibility. Your 
father’s happiness and comfort are largely dependent on you.” 

Margie’s young heart fluttered. When grandmamma talked 
like that, she always wanted to cry. But she only said bravely : 
“T will do all I can, grandmamma. At Florence, when it rained, 
I always made him change his boots.” 

Mrs. Fosby smiled, with full consciousness of an old lady’s 
wisdom,—“ especially now,” she continued, “ when circumstances 
are so much altered. Your dear father is nowa personage of very 
great importance”—oh, delicious words! She looked through 
the windows of the morning-room, away across the park—“ many 
men, women, and little children—children like yourself—are 
dependent upon his decisions. Yes, it isa great responsibility. 
You like Stawell very much; you enjoy being in this beautiful 
home, do you not, my dear?” 

Mrs. Fosby had decided on ruling Anthony through his affection 
for Margie. It was not a very magnanimous resolve, nor was she 
conscious of having taken it. She represented the matter very 
differently to herself. 

“Yes, I like it very much,” replied Margie, who fully appre- 
ciated her social importance, “ but——” 

“But—?” repeated Mrs. Fosby anxiously, and paused in her 
tatting. 

“T should like to live at Thurdles best.” 

“At Thurdles, my dear !—at Thurdles!” repeated Mrs. Fosby 
in amazement. ‘ Why, Thurdles is quite a small house in com- 
parison with this! There are no deer there—no conservatories to 
speak of—no—why, my dear, what could make you give the 
preference to Thurdles?” Her voice was quite irritable; the 
contrariness of human nature annoyed her. 

A delicate instinct kept Margie from mentioning her reason. 
“Tt is such a pretty place, grandmamma ; the name was originally 
‘The Hurdles,’ was it not?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Fosby, still ruffled. 

“ Papa told me so,” said Margie. 

“Now, Margie, you must not allow your father to worry about 
that place.” Mrs. Fosby grew eloquent as visions rose before her 
of Stawell shut up, the whole establishment disbanded, her own 
short-lived grandeur a thing of derision. 

“You know, Margaret, I have told you before, that your father is 
—how shall I say ?—inclined to be morbid. You must counteract 
the tendency. I mean, you must do all you can to enliven him. 


Nothing could be worse for him—nothing—than a residence at 
Thurdles.” 
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“Yes, grandmamma, I quite understand,” said Margie. 

“Tam glad you do, my dear. And the less you refer to your 
mother, the better. You may talk of her to me, dear; I am able 
to bear it.” 

“T never mention her now,” said Margie, her eyes suffused with 
tears. “Besides, 1 hardly ever talk to papa about anything. I 
very seldom see him to talk to.” 7 

“ My child, on the whole that is better than the other extreme. 
A young girl can be too much with grown-up people, especially 
with men.” 

“Papa isn’t a man,” replied Margie indignantly. Mrs. Fosby 
sighed. 

“Perhaps not,” she said, “ perhaps not. But at any rate you 
are far better off with out-and-out women, like me.” 

“T like to be with you,” said Margie. Mrs. Fosby bent forward 
and kissed the grandchild she loved better than anything on earth. 
“T do trust,” she said, “ that some arrangement will be made which 
keeps both of you in England. I have a perfect horror of foreign 
parts and their fevers. In the whole of Italy, I am told, there are 
no drains, and I can readily believe it. Ah me! all the sanitary 
improvements in this house have been carried out by Messrs. 
Jennings, of London.” Mrs. Fosby sighed. 

“ Papa says,” remarked Margie, “that the people who live in the 
healthiest houses are always the first to catch typhoid.” 

Mrs. Fosby opened her eyes. Neither the doctrine that 
“extremes meet” nor its practical manifestations had any part 
in her simple philosophy. “My dear,’ she said majestically, 
“your father likes teazing. I hope that when the new governess 
is found, she will be a good common-sense person, with plenty of 
accomplishments. Common-sense and refinement, that is what we 
need. But I cannot bear to think of your going off to Florence 
together ; you are such a small family, Margaret, your father and 
you.” 

“T don’t see how we could well be larger,” protested Margie 
laughing. 

Mrs. Fosby did, though of course she said nothing. She thought 
it was an exceedingly generous thing in her to desire her son-in- 
law’s re-marriage, but she was also perfectly convinced that her 
generosity would never be called upon to prove itself sincere. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, could I speak to you for a minute?” 
said Jane Mary at the door. Her manner betokened agitation. 

“What is it? Is itasecret? Come in,” replied Mrs. Fosby, 
attempting to hide her curiosity. 

“ A secret !—lor, no, ma’am—(I do believe she’s afraider than 
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ever of my getting married)—there’s been a telegram for the 
dog-cart to meet Sir Anthony at the station.” 

Margie clapped her hands. Mrs. Fosby said: “ Indeed!” 

“But it’s the reason of his coming back so sudden, ma’am! 
Tis all over the place, ma’am. Sir Anthony is a-going to seat 
himself in Parliament !” 

“God bless my heart!” cried Mrs. Fosby. She half rose, stag- 
gering, in her chair. “What do you know of such matters, Jane 
Mary ?” she added testily ; “ you’re only a stupid country girl!” 

“Aged thirty-seven,” said Jane Mary coolly. “I’m not as 
stupid, Mrs, Fosby, as I was when I took your place, ma’am. And 
if I knowed the news afore you knowed it, that’s more Sir 
Anthony’s fault than mine, ma’am! ” 

“Don’t be impertinent,” replied Mrs. Fosby imperiously. The 
mistress who says that twice to a maid, and she had said it many 
times, is lost. Before Jane Mary could answer, as she always did, 
Sir Anthony himself walked into the room. Margaret flew to 
him. “Oh, Anthony, is it true?” exclaimed Mrs. Fosby, her voice 
shrill with agitation. He did not inquire what. ‘Oh yes, true 
enough,” he replied. 

“God be praised!” said Mrs. Fosby. Her son-in-law looked 
surprised. “Indeed!” he answered, “ Well, be it so. One has to 
be thankful for everything, I suppose—even for positive disagree- 
ables and possible mistakes.” He walked to the window and 
looked out on the park, the deer, the bleak, black misery. 
Suddenly he turned to Margie: 

“You foresaw we should never go back,” he said. 


Cuapter XIII. 


Tue fight of Sir Anthony Stollard’s election has long remained 


famous in the annals of Oakshire. Competition was a new thing, 
but the Radical candidate and his mill-hands made an unexpected 
display. Unanswerable figures were grouped, and stories invented 
to prove the depravity of all landlords, and especially of this one. 
Everybody listened to these “arguments,” many believed them: 
most voted for the lord of the soil. 

Some part of his ultimate success was due to the man himself. 
His manner was modest and sincere: once the nervousness 
surmounted, he spoke well. Someof his most influential supporters 
were annoyed, they had hoped for considerable largesse from the 
London banker ; they had to confess, in the end, that Sir Anthony 


had a right to his seat. It was all very new and strange, and 
VOL. OXY. N 
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exciting. Margie would have liked to understand more abont it ; 
she dimly realised the enormous gulf between all this vulgar 
turmoil and the twilight churches of Florence, the Madonnas, the 
sunset walks to San Miniato. 

A new governess was provided, “a very superior and highly 
accomplished gentlewoman, who has given the greatest satisfaction 
to her former employer, Mrs. Griene—the Honourable Mrs. 
Griene, you know—the Espinard family—” So spoke Mrs. Fosby, 
to whom Anthony had wisely conceded the initiative. All 
stereotyped subjects were within Miss Bursley’s range. She said 
her interesting young pupil had been terribly neglected. At 
twelve Gretna Griene had done algebra and dynamics. 

The day before his definite departure to claim the seat he had 
honestly conquered (for he had made no promises beyond those 
he would be able to keep), Anthony Stollard rode across, late in 
the evening, to Thurdles, alone. He shuddered as he walked, with 
his candle, through the long-deserted house. In the boudoir he 
found his wife’s picture awaiting him; it had waited there in its 
case for weeks. He set to work by the dim candle-light unscrewing 
the lid : he took the portrait out uninjured and gazed at it thought- 
fully. Then he hung it up in the place he had always reserved for 
it while painting at Florence, and having adjusted it, he varnished 
it with great care. The night was far advanced by the time he had 
finished. Again he sat down and seemed sunk in contemplation 
of the portrait. Was it a portrait? He smiled gravely. His 
memories were of that other night—four years ago—in this same 
chamber: except for the brief hour with Margie, he had never 
since been near the place. He could not have come with Margie 
now, whose first curiosity was satisfied, whose memory of her 
mother was mildly asleep, as a child’s should be. With him also 
sorrow had become a deep and calm regret. Then the dull winter 
morning crept between the shutters; he threw them open wide, 
left them wide open, that in the whole black house this room at 
least might have such warmth and brightness as were possible, 
and then, turning his back upon it all, went out with the key in 
his pocket. 

And the London papers discussed his appearance at St. Stephen’s. 
Sir Anthony Stollard had become a public man. They got a lot 
of information about his private life from his new French valet, 
Frangois’ brother, who had been in his service a few weeks. 


When he went to see Lady Mary Hunt, he expected that she 
would worry him about his acceptance of his fate. But she was 
too wise a woman, in her generation. Only, in the course of 
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their conversation, she said that she liked a game of cards: 
he had complained of the dull evenings at Stawell. “ Why don’t 
you play piquet?” she asked, laughing. ‘“ Nobody need ever be 
dull who can play piquet. But now, you will have no time for 
dulness. We shall see a great deal of you in London.” And, 
indeed, he frequently went to her: he found her immensely 
useful, with her large experience of society, and she liked to show 
off her strength. Of course he now spent much of his time in 
London. Mrs. Fosby had returned, with mutual good-will, to her 
home on the farther side of Rusborough: during the summer 
months, and the shooting, whether there were guests to entertain 
or not, she could take her place, if she chose, as a sort of deputy 
mistress of Stawell. The absence of solid foundation to her claims 
made them all the more vexatious; there was irritation in the big 
house, and discomfort. Sir Anthony, tormented by a wasp’s nest 
of worries, pretended not to notice. He was occupied with the 
unwilling discovery that his agent, the faithful Smithers, cheated 
him. He was hard at work, also, in Parliament, doggedly 
studying blue books in an honest endeavour to feel less of a fool. 

For the greater part of the summer, however, the whole of the 
season, Margie and Miss Bursley shared the mansion between 
them—that is to say, of course, they lived in a couple of rooms. 
Miss Bursley’s system of education was very different from Miss 
Gray’s, or Sir Anthony’s. You had to do everything exactly as 
she wished you to (Miss Gray had ceaselessly commanded, but 
never enforced), and you had to learn everything exactly as she 
had learnt it herself. Regular school hours filled the whole day 
with symmetrical boredom: history was figures (not pictures) ; 
arithmetic was letters, botany was Latin, “science” was Greek. 
Miss Bursley considered herself especially strong on science, in 
which word she included all those facts about nature that nobody 
wants to know. Into Margie’s colour-filled world there entered 
the letter 7. 

Between capacity for learning and ability for teaching there 
exists, of course, no inevitable connection. Miss Bursley had 
picked all the apples off the tree of learning, but she set them 
as dried and uncooked pippins before her pupil, in a row. The 
pupil was a proud child, and only cried in private. 

England, and especially the English country, however, brought 
her many compensations. Amongst these riding was chief. She 
had a pony at Stawell, Puck; he was her only confidant, and, 
besides one or two of the servants, her only friend. The manes 
of ponies are designed to wipe children’s tears. 

And Puck’s tiny hoofs soon learnt that one of their chief objects 
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in life must be to gallop across country to Thurdles. The coach- 
man who accompanied his young mistress, though limiting 
gallops, had no objection to this particular route. The care-taker 
at the smaller house was his sister: he liked to go and complain 
to her of the other servants at Stawell. 

While the two sat, amicably irritable, over their teacups, Margie 
would roam about the house, dreaming dreams. One room was 
locked ; but, in contrast to the others, its blinds and shutters were 
completely drawn back: by climbing on to a balustrade outside 
the bay window, she could obtain various views of the inside: by 
pressing hard against a stone pillar, she could see the picture— 
the Florentine picture, in full. Often she would sit thus, huddled 
against that pillar, for a long time: she hardly knew why. She 
liked it. She liked imagining all sorts of impossible memories. 
The beauty of the picture awed and delighted her. She had 
hidden away her grandmother’s locket with the pitiful photograph. 
Once, suddenly, her father had asked her why she never wore it. 
“T don’t like it,” she had answered; and then, as a frightened 
after-thought, lest she should distress him: “It isn’t a very pretty 
locket, is it, papa ?” 

He brought her an expensive one from London, in his scornful 
kindness. And he talked, when he came down for Sunday, of the 
horses and dogs, and the farm. 

For himself, he was happy and occupied, pleased with his 
patent success. Such a number of new interests and occupations 
crowded around him, he could not but fill up his time. Once or 
twice he had down a lot of people: it was a bore, but it had to be 
done. He rather liked it. Lady Mary came for a few days, with 
her husband. Mr. Hunt was very tottery, made of millions: it was 
amusing to watch the passages of arms between Lady Mary and the 
quasi mistress of the mansion. But there must always be a great 
deal of bother, especially for a man, in the managing—well, no, 
let us say in the supporting—a big household like Stawell. The 
upper servants agreed with Sir Anthony. They couldn’t under- 
stand what he wanted with Mrs. Fosby at all. A terrible young 
footman penetrated into his presence, and proved that his brother’s 
most estimable housekeeper deducted one-tenth from the wages, all 
round: he got a new housekeeper, and had everything paid by the 
agent. The agent deducted one-eighth. And Anthony thought 
of old Lord Foye’s perpetual story: “ What? Discharge my 
steward? And let a second pauper steal himself as rich!” 

It was tiresome to come home to this sort of worries, but it 
was not altogether disagreeable. The pleasantest and simplest 
of human beings likes to be more than he was. And there is 
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something not altogether unsatisfactory in the thought of worries 
awaiting you at Stawell. Besides, Anthony was an eager philan- 
thropist, a believer in, and originator of, various private and 
political reforms. A position of importance inevitably takes 
possession of him who acquired it. It is a beautiful thing to paint 
human saints, but it is a far more beautiful thing to feel a bit of 
a saint yourself. Quite honestly, energetically, doing his best, 
doing good, Anthony had taken the gilded cross upon his 
shoulders: if honestly, harmoniously, it shifted round to his 
breast, so much the better for him. 


On a Friday afternoon in November—it was the seventeenth of 
the month, at that moment of decline when a dull day grows 
soothingly duller—Sir Anthony Stollard arrived at the little 
Thurdles station. The dogcart, summoned by telegram, was in 
waiting. Sir Anthony had been expected to-morrow, if at all. 
He had not come down for the last two or three weeks. 

He started at a good pace along the high road, as usual— 
nervous men like rapid driving—but presently he swung off to 
the left, with a swift impatience which doubled up the young 
groom on the back seat. The latter, a new servant from beyond 
Rusborough, stared in astonishment at the wrong road lengthening 
under him, Not going home! Such a thing had never happened 
before ! 

No; it had never happened before. Many weeks had elapsed 
since Anthony had last been near the old house at Thurdles. 
When down at Stawell, he preferred to drive in the opposite 
direction, especially with strangers. He could not have endured 
the idea of anything being altered about the place—there was 
nothing altered about its associations—but he shrank from the 
thought of its unchanging existence as he had shrunk away 
yonder in Florence. 

The seventeenth of November !—it was his wife’s birthday. In 
his London chambers, with the yellow fog all around him, he had 
suddenly resolved not to wait till to-morrow, to go down into the 
country at once, with an earlier train, to drive first to Thurdles. 
He had telegraphed, at the last moment, to be met at the little 
side-station. He now drove along the short curve of dreary road 
in the fall of the autumn day. 

There was a grey vapour in the air, half mist, half drizzle; it 
clung about the gaunt, black trees. The avenue of Thurdles 
looked forlorn and dripping. He shuddered, with a slight irrita- 


tion, as he drew up at the back entrance, half wondering why he 
came, 
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But he passed down the long passage with a heart full of 
sweetness and tenderness. Lingering on the threshold, he gently 
unlocked the boudoir-door. 

In the heavy twilight outside, in the shadow of the piller, 
Margie shrank back, with a gasp of amazement, her heart in her 
mouth! For the immovable door of the boudoir had moved, and 
her father had come into the room! 

Her father! She knew he avoided the place; she reckoned on 
his tacit dislike of it. Once, under protest, he had come there for 
her sake. The last thing she would have imagined possible was 
his appearing at this moment, when she believed him to be in 
London. 

She, herself, had not come often, especially of late, but to-day 
the anniversary had attracted her. The day was very dull at 
Stawell, the atmosphere very unsympathetic. After her drawing- 
lesson, while Miss Bursley was chatting with the master from 
Rusborough, Margie had slipped away, saddled her pony unnoticed, 
and torn across country, in the early twilight, to her window, 
driven on by an unreasoning impulse—just a glimpse of the 
picture, and back! 

She could not have defined her attitude towards the portrait, or 
the fascination it exercised over her. Nor could she, now grown 
old enough to consider such matters, have explained why the 
tender memory of earlier years had more recently become, under 
these changes of circumstance, a yearning which, at periods, was 
almost a pain. Though a fanciful, she was not a sentimental 
child. But sometimes she could not help realising that the 
exchange from Italy to England, while drawing her father away 
from her, had brought the absence of her mother too cruelly near. 

She hung against the casement in terror, crouching back under 
the shadow of the wall. She dared not move lest he should notice 
her. She could trust to the black corner to hide her, in the 
thickening twilight, if only she made herself small enough, 
pressing close to the pillar, keeping strenuously still. He would 
go soon, she hoped. He was looking at the picture. He could 
not stay long in that room. 

When she cautiously peeped out, she could see him standing 
there immovable, with his head uplifted. She shrank back again. 
The wall, like the air, was very damp and clammy. He must not 
find her there. She had learnt, with too docile affection, Mrs. 
Fosby’s lesson of unselfishness, She must get away before he 
saw her. Still he stood, in the gathering dusk, immovable. She 
could vaguely trace the outlines of his figure, of the portrait 
looking down upon the face she could not see. 
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Suddenly she understood that she must act at once. She must 
get home before her father. To move along the balustrade was 
more than she dared venture. She felt with her feet for a 
resting-place below the pillar; in doing so she slipped, caught 
herself, and hung, panting, by her fingers, pressed hard on the 
pillar-foot. 

In that position she could not remain more than a moment. 
She clenched her teeth hard, afraid that the pain at her finger- 
tips would cause her to cry out. She was still more afraid that, 
if she dropped, the thud of her fall would betray her. There was 
no time to reflect. In another second, with the blood spurting 
from the pressure, she let go. 

Her right knee struck against some projecting stonework as she 
fell. The distance from the ground was not much, but it was 
enough to do mischief. She limped away as well as she could to 
a shrubbery, where her pony awaited her. She untied him, and 
hurried across the wet grass in her haste to be gone. 

But before she had ridden far, she found that her injured knee 
could not endure the pain of its position in the saddle. She was 
compelled to slacken her pace, and the dread increased upon her 
of her father’s pursuing dogcart wheels. 

She struck off into a lane as soon as she could, and gasped with 
momentary relief. But the road she must now follow would take 
her a longer round. She struggled to bear the pain as she rode, 
in constantly alternating spells, her pony fretting under the 
unwonted checks, and cruelly increasing her sufferings by 
perpetual jumps and bumps. She set her face, white and miser- 
able, resolved not to cry. The drizzle, which had long hesitated, 
settled into rain. More and more she was compelled to walk her 
pony. She was still a long distance from home. 

When Anthony reached Stawell, he went straight, as was his 
custom, to the schoolroom. Miss Bursley sat there, still in 
animated contest with the drawing-master. 

“Sir Anthony, you will judge between us,” said the governess, 
who had none of those considerations which she collectively 
dubbed “ nervousness.” ‘ Mr. Pimberly is trying to convince me 
—nobody ever convinces me—that the stupider a mother is, the 
better for her child.” 

“T did not say that,” protested poor, timid, self-assertive, little 
Mr. Pimberly. ‘ Few women, I said, are capable”—he bowed— 
“of combining study with physical care.” 

“ And we governesses, pray ?” cried Miss Bursley. 

The drawing-master grew red. “There are exceptions,” he 
faltered, “ which prove——” 
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“Sir Anthony, I trust I am an exception!” persisted Miss 
Bursley. 

“ Margie would bear witness to that,” replied Anthony, smiling. 
“‘ By the bye, where is she? She was not at the door.” 

“TI knew nothing of your coming,” replied Miss Bursley, 
aggrieved. “The servants (she meant the housekeeper) tell us 
nothing. Margie has gone to wash her hands for tea. I will 
send for her.” 

But in a minute or two the chambermaid came back with the 
news that Margie was nowhere to be found. Her pony was 
missing. A stable-boy said she had gone out for a ride. 

“Gone out for a ride!” exclaimed Anthony, immediately 
distressed. “At this time of day! In this weather! Where 
to?” He turned on Miss Bursley. 

“T am sure I have no idea!” cried Miss Bursley in an agitated 
voice. “She is very self-willed, Sir Anthony. It is very difficult 
to control all her movements. I had given her a task to prepare 
before tea!” 

“The child must be found,” said Anthony. He reflected for a 
moment. “Better not make a fuss. She will be back before tea, 
I dare say. We can always wait till then.” 

“Unless I could be of any use, perhaps I had better be going, 
Sir Anthony,” said the uncomfortable drawing-master. 

“Qh certainly. Good night,” said Sir Anthony. He stood for a 
moment looking at Miss Bursley curiously, as if he would like to 
say something. But he restrained himself, and, in silence, walked 
out of the room and downstairs. 

In the lighted entrance hall he met Margie, lame, dripping, 
bedraggled—utterly worn out. 

“Child, where have you been?” 

She did not answer, only looked at him piteously. 

“Where have you been? Margie, I am very angry with you!” 

The tears she had kept back sprang to her eyes. 

“What absurd pranks are these! I cannot understand 
Miss Bursley. I insist upon knowing where you have been!” 

She swayed forward, and he ran towards her, just in time to 
catch her in his arms. 

“Why, bless you; Sir Anthony, she’s only fainted,” said the 
housekeeper. ‘She'll be all right again in a minute or two.” 

And so she was, though her knee took a fortnight to heal. 
She told that she had ridden off for the sake of the ride. She 
said nothing of Thurdles. “Your father is morbid, my child,” 
had said Mrs. Fosby. “Above all things, you must never 
encourage his morbidity! And keep your own counsel—except 
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when you come to me—it’s the best thing for a widower’s 
child!” 

And so it came about that Margaret Stollard was sent to 
boarding-school. 


Cuarter XIV. 


Tue school of Mrs. Fosby’s selecting was inevitably ultra-select. 
In fact, it had reached that stage of selectness in which a teacher 
confers a favour by admitting a pupil. The number of Margie’s 
companions never exceeded ten: and the money expended on 
these young ladies’ education would have sufficed to bring up half- 
a-dozen of their equals with ease. Still, whatever ignorance or 
ineptitude you may ultimately return to, there is always 
satisfaction in remembering that large sums have been wasted 
on making you what you are. And modern education, whether 
cheap or expensive—it is only cheap when other people pay for 
it—has always for finale, the apparently unalterable puzzle, how 
it should have been possible to teach anyone such a quantity of 
subjects and leave him knowing so little in the end. 

With Margie, however, the result was of no importance. 
Mrs. Fosby’s secret opinion remained, although she herself 
was unaware of it, that the less a woman knew, beyond certain 
accomplishments, the better for everybody; her own collection of 
inaccuracies, misconceptions and mistakes, historical, geographical, 
ethnographical, was curiously complete. Her granddaughter, who 
could distinguish between Guiana and Guinea, between Socrates 
and Solon, had always seemed to her over-educated, as a child. 
Two nieces of Lord Fowey were among the pupils at Miss Grough’s. 
The arrangement was in every way a desirable one. Anthony 
approved of the beautiful house and grounds. He had no doubt 
his little daughter would be happier among these pleasant 
surroundings and companions. Her reticence and carelessness 
disturbed him. She was a strange child, not as docile and 
affectionate as he had hoped: Doubtless Lady Mary, who warmly 
approved of the school-plan, was right: children need a congenial 
“milieu”; girls especially must grow up in a circle of similar 
acquaintances, planted like apple-trees in an orchard, each in the 
same little paling of proprieties, rooted in prejudice, painted white 
with pretence. 

When Margie had been away for a few weeks in her new home, 
Mrs. Fosby astonished everybody by quietly abandoning the 
neighbourhood of Rusborough, and taking a house within two 
miles of the school. Nothing could be more disconcerting. Had 
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not the object of Mrs. Fosby’s existence been the achievement of 
“county” rank? Had not she almost succeeded in making 
people think and speak of her only as the mother-in-law of 
Sir Anthony Stollard, the mistress, to all practical purposes, of 
Stawell? And now, in the moment of her triumph, she resigned 
all this glory, and went to live where she was nobody, where 
socially she must begin all over again: Love achieves all things. 
Not only can it turn beads into diamonds, but it can leave them, 
while giving them the beauty of diamonds, beads. 

So Margie went to spend her Sundays with her grandmotuer: 
The friendship of the two grew closer: the old lady liked nothing 
better than tu tell of days when another Margaret’s presence filled 
her life, and Margie, alone and feeling lonely, clung to these 
reminiscences with a too romantic interest: On great occasions, 
as soon as a@ longer holiday left her free, the child was allowed 
to join her father, and delightful beyond words were these sunlit 
vacations, at Stawell, or on the French sea-side, or among Swiss 
and Italian lakes: Busy as Anthony’s life now was, with the 
constant inevitable activity of a man before the public, these 
periods of rest he devoted entirely to his daughter, and sometimes it 
almost seemed as if the Florentine existence revived. But it was 
not so, and they knew it. Sir Anthony was a rising politician, 
fantastic, many thought, and not always sufliciently matter-of-fact, 
but a man of heart and brain; and Margie was growing into a 
woman, a serious young creature, over-weighted with loyalty to 
early traditions and responsibility towards her father and herself. 
They could neither of them be young again, nor sad with the old 
affectionate sadness. Life had grown much more real, much more 
raw. But they clung to each other all the more tenderly, too 
anxiously dissembling that constant solicitude for the other's 
happiness which was the mainspring of every important action. 
And they misunderstood each other, or, rather, Anthony mis- 
understood. 

He returned to London after one of these holidays, a delightful 
three weeks at Beuzeval, and on an early occasion went to visit 
Lady Mary Hunt. He had heard that her husband was failing, 
and she calmly admitted the fact. 

“T have been a good wife to him,” she said, “I feel confident of 
that. I read him the Economist, of evenings: it is not at all 
amusing, and anyone with half a head can see what rubbish it all 
is, besides. If the world were half honest, my dear Anthony, 
banking would simply be an impossible trade. Fortunately for 
us, the world isn’t honest. Try some of these grapes. They're 
exceedingly good.” 
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“ But he isn’t—” began Anthony. 

“Oh yes, he is. He’s had things of late would try any man. 
That terrible business of his daughter, and his dropping out of 
Parliament, and missing the baronetcy. Although I tell him 
that, if he will only live another year, I shall get him the 
baronetcy.” 

“Tf he will cnly live another year——? ” 

“Yes. Dear me, Anthony, I cannot understand the newspapers ! 
You always seem to me the most literal person I know. Of 
course I put it more prettily. I should have liked Thomas to 
have his epitaph exactly as he wants it. Don’t think me 
unfeeling. J can’t help it. He’s an old man, getting on for 
eighty. Don’t look at me in that way, Anthony. I can’t bear it 
from you!” She stopped speaking: her lips trembled: she 
plucked nervously at the naked grape-stalk she held in her 
hand. 

“There is one thing I can never understand,” ventured 
Anthony suddenly. “Why did you not want him to get in 
for Rusborough ? ” 

“ How long ago is it since you lost your wife?” she answered. 

“ Eight years,” he replied, taken aback. 

“ As long as that? Then Margaret is now sixteen ?” 

“Yes. Next year she will be leaving school and coming home. 
I want to give her a finishing governess—a sort of companion, to 
polish her up. She is a dear girl, but I think she wants a little 
polishing.” He sighed. 

“How serious you look,” she said laughing. “The polish will 
come.” 

“It’s not that,” he replied hastily, “but I am anxious about 
her. A marriageable daughter at home! It is a great responsi- 
bility.” 

“You may well say that in this house,” she answered gravely ; 
then, seeing the subject was distasteful to him, she led away 
from it. ‘And what does Mrs. Fosby say to losing Margaret ?” 
she asked. 

“Haven't you heard?” He looked up astonished from moody 
contemplation of his boots. ‘My mother-in-law has had a 
stroke—two, I fear. She is half childish, and quite inarticulate. 
There are days that she thinks Margie is her maid.” 

“Dear me,” said Lady Mary musingly. “Dear me—how old 
old people grow.” She looked out of window at the rusty trees 
in the square. ‘When you married,” she said presently, “ your 
wife was barely twenty. She was one year younger than I.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I know.” He was surprised to find he 
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did not more resent these references to his wife. Lady Mary’s 
voice was gentle, he was sorry for her. 

“Ts there anything of interest doing in the House?” she 
said. 

“The House is always interesting,” he replied, “or never. It 
all depends upon one’s attitude towards the game we play there.” 

“T think it is always interesting.” 

“And Margie, never.” He laughed. 

“Margie is a child. I can understand that during her Easter 
holidays she wanted to talk of other things than politics.” 

“Yes, of course. Still, I know girls who do care about what 
happens, in a general way.” 

“You have brought up Margie very differently—to take an 
interest in art.” 

“That was many years ago. Do you know, I don’t think she 
takes an interest in art.” 

“ Well, what then?” said Lady Mary, indolently eating more 
grapes. 

“When I ask her, she answers little. She is most painstaking, 
and a little punctilious. She always seems pre-occupied about 
doing her duty. She wants to be good and affectionate, and 
make people love her. Well, she succeeds. But sometimes 
I fear the school is too proper—too religious!” 

“Anthony! For shame!” 

“You mustn’t misunderstand me. You mustn’t pretend to 
misunderstand me, Margie is a dear child. I love her more 
than anything on earth. I would do anything for her happiness. 
Anything and everything she cared to ask.” 

“No wonder she is afraid to speak.” His exaggeration nettled 
her. “Would you give up your career in Parliament, if she 
said she preferred to return to Florence? ” 

“She would never want me to do what she didn’t think right. 
As for the career in Parliament, you know why I took it up?” 

“Dear me, no!” said Lady Mary innocently. 

“Yes, you do, Mary”—she started ever so slightly—“of 
course I had to, and all that sort of thing. Well, I don’t object; 
it might have turned out ever so much worse. And if poor 
Henry knows, he’s satisfied. But, as for Florence——” he 
paused. 

She waited, saying nothing. 

“Pooh!” he exclaimed scornfully, in quite a different tone, 
“what right should I have had to go back to Florence? If I 
had been a real painter—if—if——” Again he halted, then, 
quite gently, “ But I should certainly do everything I could to 
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make; Margie happy,” he said. He took his hat, and got 
up to go. 

Lady Mary walked with him to the door; there she shook 
hands. ‘“ Anthony,” she said, “there are men whose entire lives 
are ruined by bad women, and men whose entire lives are ruined 
by good. You are not of the bad women sort. Good-bye.” 

As he meditatively descended the stairs, she bent over the 
banisters: “ Come and see me again,” she said. 














Che Love Story of Lucy Hutchinson. 


Mrs. Hurcutyson’s life of her husband is essentially the story of a 
love which triumphed over death, not only by its own fidelity and 
duration, but because it inspired a work which has kept his 
memory green when that of many once well-known contem- 
poraries has faded; though it was written with no view to public 
praise or criticism, but merely to supply her children with that 
knowledge of his character and actions which death had precluded 
them from personally acquiring. 

A great modern authority* says—“The figure of Colonel 
Hutchinson stands out from his wife's canvas with the grace 
and tenderness of a portrait by Vandyck.” Even those whose 
sympathies are all enlisted on the opposite side in the great 
struggle between King and country are moved by this picture of 
absolute womanly devotion; and as the life is on the long list of 
good books more often alluded to than read, an outline of it may 
prove acceptable. 

Opinions vary as to the precise historical value of Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s work when she went beyond the range of her 
personal experiences, and in some details it has been corrected. 
The child of a Royalist family, she yet transferred her full 
allegiance to the Republicans with whom her husband was allied, 
and cannot fail to have been to a great extent biassed by his 
strong prepossessions, his sacrifices and sufferings. Undoubtedly 
also he wore a halo in her eyes invisible to those who stood further 
off—and she unconsciously exaggerated the prominence of his 
position and the importance of some of his actions. But it is 
impossible to doubt her absolute sincerity, or to resist the interest 
of her story as a “human document,” and it is its personal rather 
than its political aspect which will be dwelt on here. 

Allen, youngest son of John Apsley of Pulborough, Sussex, 


* John Richard Green. 
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began life after a fashion proper to romances. “While a youth 
at school he had not patience to stay the perfecting of his studies, 
but sold his annuity, bought good clothes, and went to Town.” 
Having, literally, “a friend at Court,” a place was found for him 
in the household of Queen Elizabeth, but he gambled away all his 
money, and accompanied Essex on his expedition to Cadiz in 1596. 
On his return he received an Irish appointment, and was knighted 
by King James when he visited Dublin. 

Sir Allen had buried two wealthy wives, and was on his way to 
visit “a very rich lady, of as much discretion as wealth,” who had 
been pointed out to him by zealous friends as their suitable 
successor, when he met Lucy, daughter of Sir John St. John, the 
most beautiful in a family of beautiful girls, and regarded with 
jealousy by her sisters, because, wherever they went, she eclipsed 
them. This circumstance, added to a very early disappointment— 
“a gentleman who had professed much love to her having been by 
the most vile practices and treacheries drawn out of his senses 
and into the marriage of a person whom, when he recovered his 
reason, he hated”—gave her disposition a turn to melancholy, 
which did not, however, lessen her charm in Sir Allen’s eyes. He 
continued his journey, “but something in Lucy St. John’s person 
and behaviour he carried along with him which would not let him 
accomplish his purpose, but brought him back to her.” And the 
marriage which ensued was a very happy one, despite the quarter 
of a century’s difference in their ages. 


> 


“Never,” writes Mrs. Hutchinson in her fragment of autobiography, 
“did any two better agree in magnanimity and bounty than my father 
and mother, who seemed to be actuated by the same soul, so little did she 
grudge any of his liberalities to strangers, or he contradict any of her 
kindness to all her relations. He gave her a noble allowance, which she 
spent not in vanities, although she had what was rich and requisite upon 
occasions, but she laid most of it out in pious and charitable uses.” 


Sir John, of whom we are told, quaintly, that he disliked an idle 
Court life and “ hated nothing more than an insignificant gallant 
that could only make his legs and prune himself and court a lady,” 
obtained several important appointments, but that of Victualler to 
the Navy, which he held in 1610, proved disastrous, as it was 
subsequently stated in a petition that he had officially disbursed 
£100,000, which he was never repaid. 

Sir John was Lieutenant of the Tower at the time of Lucy’s 
birth (January, 1620) and Lady Apsley’s goodness to all around 
her was one of her daughter’s most cherished recollections : 


“Sir Walter Raleigh and Mr. Ruthven being prisoners in the Tower 
and addicting themselves to chemistry, she suffered them to make their 
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rare experiments at her cost, partly to comfort and divert the poor 
prisoners, and partly to gain the knowledge of their experiments and the 
medicines to help such poor people as were nct able to seek physicians . . . 
She was not only to them, but to all the other prisoners that came into the 
Tower,as a mother. If any were sick she made them broths and restora- 
tives with her own hands, visited and took care of them, and provided 
them with all necessaries; if any were afflicted she comforted them.” 


Sir Allen she also describes as being “a father to all his 
prisoners, sweetening with such compassionate kindness their 
restraints that the affliction of a prison was not felt in his days” 
—but Forster in his life of Sir John Eliot shows reason to qualify 
this statement. 

Despite the national troubles which so disastrously affected 
Lucy’s life, she was so staunch a patriot as to consider it “a 
particular providence,” a “favour of God,” to be a native of 
England, which she calls “a garden enclosed, wherein all things 
that man can wish to make a pleasant life are planted, and grow 
in her own soil.” She was proud of her father’s Saxon and her 
mother’s Norman descent, and undoubtedly herself evinced the 
courage and generosity which she claims as characteristic of the 
blended races. A dream of Lady Apsley’s, thought to be prophetic 
of future distinction for Lucy, combined with the delicacy of her 
appearance to make her parents watch over her with extreme care 
during infancy. They “fancied her beautiful,” she tells us, and 
more than ordinarily intelligent, and spared no pains in her 
education, as her strength increased. Indeed she appears to have 
run no small risk of becoming a prodigy and a prig, since at four 
years old she read English perfectly, and was taken to hear 
sermons, which she could remember and repeat exactly. “And 
being caressed, the love of praise tickled me and made me attend 
more heedfully.” At seven she had more tutors than years, who 
undertook her improvement in all accomplishments. But, she 
says, “My genius was quite averse from all but my book; and 
that I was so eager of that my mother, thinking it prejudiced my 
health, would moderate me in it.” Lady Apsley’s efforts, how- 
ever, were not of much avail, for even in her playtime, when her 
own books were locked away from her, Lucy would seize on any that 
might be lying about and “steal into some hole or other to read.” 
In Latin she outstripped her brothers who were at school, though 
she casts scorn on her father’s chaplain, who taught her, as “a 
pitiful dull fellow.” Sir John Apsley thought emulation with 
their pretty and precocious sister good for his boys, but his wife 
was distressed that Lucy was indifferent to music and dancing, 
“and for my needle I absolutely hated it.” She was formidable 
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to her contemporaries, despising all children’s games :—‘“ And 
when I was forced to entertain such as came to visit me I tired 
them with more grave instructions than their mothers, plucked 
all their babies to pieces, and kept them in such awe that they 
were glad when I entertained myself with elder company.” 

With the many dependents on the Apsleys, such as were then 
found in all families of any importance, the little girl figured in a 
double capacity. 


“T used,” she says, “to exhort my mother’s maids much, and to turn 
their idle discourses to good subjects. But I thought, when I had done 
this on the Lord’s day, and every day performed my due tasks of reading 
and praying, that then I was free to anything that was not sin.... I 
thought it no sin to learn or hear witty songs or amorous sonnets or 
poems, wherein I was so apt that I became the confidant in all the loves 
that were managed among my mother’s young women; and there was 
none of them but had many lovers and some particular friends beloved 
above the rest.” * 


Lucy could only have been about sixteen when she met the one 
love of her own life, the eldest surviving son of Sir Thomas 
Hutchinson and Margaret, daughter of Sir John Biron or Byron 
of Newstead :—* Two persons,” writes their daughter-in-law, “ so 
eminently virtuous and pious that to descend from them was to 
set up in the world upon a good stock of honour, which obliged 
their posterity to improve it.” 

When sent to Cambridge, John Hutchinson was entered 
at Peterhouse, and becoming strongly attached to his tutor 
“betook himself with such delight to his studies that he attained 
to a great height of learning and took a degree in the university, 
of which he was at that time the grace.” Leaving college at 
twenty, he returned for a time to his father’s house at Notting- 
ham, where he had companions of more ability and brilliance than 
discretion ; “but they had not power to infect him, who, like a 
bee, sucked a great deal of honey from these bitter flowers.” 

Matrimonial overtures also were made to young Hutchinson, 
but, “Wealth and beauty tempted him in vain,” says his 
biographer, “for it was not yet his time of love.” Sir Thomas 
Hutchinson had married again, a second family was growing up 
under his roof, and John departed for London and was “admitted 
of Lincoln’s Inn . . . but the town began to be tedious to him, 
who was neither taken of wine, nor games, nor the converse of 
vain or wicked persons.” The study of law displeased him, and 
his time was spent chiefly in cultivating his natural taste for 


* «Life of Mrs. Hutchinson’ (a fragment prefixed to the ‘Memoirs of 
Colonel Hutchinson’), Bohn, 1846, p. 18. 
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music, dancing, and fencing. He was half inclined to accompany 
a friend to France; but whilst hesitating because there was not 
time to consult Sir Thomas on what was then so serious an 
undertaking, his music-master, Mr. Coleman, invited him to his 
house at Richmond, “ where the Prince’s court then was, and very 
good company and recreations, the King’s hawks being kept near 
the place.” A third friend, however, bade him take heed of that 
town, “for it was so fatal for love that never any young dis- 
engaged person went thither who returned again free.” 

In Richmond, Mr. Hutchinson found a large and agreeable 
circle of new acquaintances. His host being a skilful composer the 
rest of the King’s musicians often came to practise with him, and 
“divers of the gentlemen and ladies that were affected with music 
came thither to hear; others that were not took that pretence 
to entertain themselves with the company.” A younger daughter 
of Sir Allen Apsley was boarding with Mr. Coleman to learn the 
lute, during the absence of her mother, who had gone to her 
native county (Wiltshire) to arrange a marriage for Lucy.* 


“This gentlewoman,” says her sister quaintly, “that was left in the 
house with Mr. Hutchinson, was a very child, her elder sister being at 
that time scarcely past it; but a child of such pleasantness and vivacity 
of spirit, and ingenuity in the quality she practised, that Mr. Hutchinson 
took pleasure in hearing her practise and would fall in discourse with her. 
She having the keys of her mother’s house, some half a mile distant, 
would sometimes ask Mr. Hutchinson, when she went over, to walk with 
her. One day when he was there he found a few Latin books; asking 
whose they were, he was told that they were her elder sister’s: whereupon, 
inquiring more after her, he began to be sorry she was gone, before he 
had seen her, and gone upon such an account he was not likely to see her. 
Then he grew to love to hear mention of her, and the other gentlewomen 
who had been her companions used to talk much to him of her, telling 
him how reserved and studious she was, and other things which they 
esteemed no advantage. But Mr. Hutchinson began to wonder at himself, 
that his heart, which had ever had so much indifferency for the most 
excellent of womankind, should have such strong impulses towards a 
stranger he never saw.” ¢ 


Thenceforward, scarcely a day passed without some mention 
of Lucy Apsley, and some inquiry about the marriage which her 
mother was negotiating. Verses by her were read aloud which 
Mr. Hutchinson thought contained “something of rationality 
beyond the customary reach of a she-wit.” Her admirers sang 


* Lady Apsley was living in Richmond, Sir Allen, after leaving the 
Tower, having joined his friend Buckingham’s expedition against the 
French and caught a fever in the Isle of Rhé, of which he died in 1627. 

t ‘Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, by his widow Lucy.’ Revised by 
C. H. Firth, M.A. Nimmo, 1885, vol. i., pp. 80-82. 
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her praises with enthusiasm, combining them with warnings that 
Mr. Hutchinson must not aspire to the honour of her acquaint- 
ance, as “she shunned the converse of man as the plague,” which 
naturally made him more eager to meet her. So full were his 
heart and mind of her image that when a foot-boy of Lady 
Apsley’s brought news of her immediate return and made an 
ambiguous answer to inquiries concerning Lucy’s marriage, Mr. 
Hutchinson turned “ pale as ashes” and was seized with faintness. 
He then remembered the reputation of Richmond, and began to 
wonder whether there really was some magic in the place which 
enchanted men—some juice of “love in idleness,” perhaps, 
sprinkled on their eyes! There could scarcely be fairer haunt 
than the bowery glades of Richmond Park for the mischievous 
sprite who delighted in its use. In vain he reasoned with and 
reproved himself—“ the sick heart could not be chid or advised 
into health,” but it had an effectual medicine when he brought 
the deceptive “ foot-boy” to the point and found that Mrs. Lucy 
was still single after all. | 

Soon afterwards, Mr. Hutchinson, with Mr. Coleman’s daughter 
and the younger Mrs. Apsley, being at a great entertainment at 
Sion House, a messenger brought word that Lady Apsley had 
returned. Her daughter would have joined her at once, but 
Mr. Hutchinson artfully persuaded her to remain till supper was 
over, in order that he might attend her home—with how much 
inward excitement one can imagine, when the realization of so 
many dreams was close at hand. 


“His heart,” says the memoir, “ being prepossessed with his own fancy, 
was not free to discern how little there was in her to answer so great an 
expectation. She was not ugly in a careless riding habit; she had a 
melancholy negligence both of herself and others, as if she neither 
affected to please, nor took notice of anything before her. Yet in spite of 
all her indifference she was surprised with some unusual liking in her 
soul when she saw this gentleman, who had hair, eyes, shape, and 
countenance enough to beget love in any one at the first, and these set off 
with a graceful and generous mien which promised an extraordinary 


person.” 

Lucy then dwells approvingly on Mr. Hutchinson’s rich and 
suitable garments, “in that little thing showing both good 
judgment and great generosity, he equally becoming them and 
they him,” and wearing them “ with such unaffectedness and such 
neatness as do not often meet in one.” 

Every day now saw John Hutchinson at Lady Apsley’s house 
in Richmond. He found with joy that Lucy had not only brought 
back heart and hand disengaged from the Wiltshire visit, but was 
disinclined to all the suitors whom her relations recommended to 
02 
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her, and not a little troubled and anxious lest they should think 
her undutiful on this account. ‘“ She innocently thought nothing 
of love, yet was she glad to have acquired such a friend, who had 
wisdom and virtue enough to be trusted with her councils.” He, 
however, thought a great deal of it, and neglected no opportunity 
of attending her on “those pleasant walks which at that sweet 
season of the spring invited all the neighbouring inhabitants to 
seek their joys.” 

The new friends had not long “enjoyed this peace” when 
their young acquaintances, jealous of the admiration with which 
no woman had ever before inspired Mr. Hutchinson, and the con- 
fidence and companionship to which no man had ever been 
admitted by Lucy Apsley, tried by “ malicious practices” to 
separate them. The men vainly strove to make him jealous; 
“the women, with witty spite, represented all her faults to him,” 
especially her carelessness of dress and ornament, and her un- 
feminine absorption in study. He wittily turned the tables 
on her detractors, making them hate her for having without 
effort “engaged such a person in her protection as they with 
all their arts could not catch.” 

The biographer refuses to describe how Mr. Hutchinson pursued 
his suit. 


“These things are to be forgotten as the vanities of youth. . . . There 
is this only to be recorded, that never was there a passion more ardent 
and less idolatrous. He loved her better than his life, with inexpressible 
tenderness and kindness.” Yet he was not blind to her faults, “and thus 
indeed he soon made her more equal to him than he found her, for she 
was a very faithful mirror, reflecting truly, though but dimly, his own 
glories upon him, so long as he was present. But she, that was nothing 
before his inspection gave her a fair figure, when he was removed was 
only filled with a dark mist, and never could again take in any delightful 
object, nor return any shining representation.” 


On the day on which the families on both sides met to make 
final arrangements for their marriage, Lucy was seized with 
small-pox, which threatened first her life and then her beauty, 
making her, long after her recovery, “the most deformed person 
that could be seen.” But Mr. Hutchinson, “nothing troubled,” 
married her directly she was able to leave her room “ while the 
priest and all that saw her were affrighted to look at her.” 
And she adds, with great simplicity, “God recompensed his 
justice and constancy by restoring her, though she was longer 
than ordinary before she recovered as well as before.” 

The marriage took place at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in July, 1638, 
and the young couple lived for some time at the Blue House, 
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Enfield Chase, where twin sons were born to them. For two 
years Mr. Hutchinson studied divinity, becoming a convinced 
predestinarian ; and it is curious to see how quickly and easily, 
and with how little apparent agony over the many that were to be 
left, the “ corrupted mass of lost mankind,” even Lucy Hutchinson’s 
gentle and generous soul adopted the belief that she and her 
husband were among the few to be chosen. But they were both 
much better than their creed. Curious, too, is it to find the 
future regicide endeavouring to purchase a place in the Star 
Chamber, which was, however, itself abolished before the holder 
of the post could quite make up his mind to relinquish it. On 
the failure of these negotiations the Hutchinsons took up their 
abode in the family residence at Owthorpe. 

This is perhaps the best place in which to introduce a résumé 
of the word-portrait of Colonel Hutchinson so eulogized by Green. 
He was, says his wife, with a fond elaboration which there is not 
space here to follow into every detail, of middle height, slender 
and well proportioned, fair complexioned, and with thick, light- 
brown hair, “softer than the finest silk, and curling into thick 
great rings at the ends.” His eyes were grey, well shaped and 
full of life: “his nose was raised and sharp, but withal he had 
a most amiable countenance, which carried in it magnanimity and 
majesty mixed with sweetness, that bespoke love and awe in all 
that saw him.” He was quick in movement, and had great vigour, 
grace, and skill in all bodily exercises and accomplishments, and 
great love for and knowledge of all the arts. He was cheerful, 
with ready wit and apprehension—“ eager in everything he did, 
earnest in dispute, but very rational, so that he was seldom 
overcome.” Everything necessary to do, he did with delight; and 
though of delicate constitution, he had a spirit which set at nought 
fatigue and watching, yet was patient in illness or pain. “Upon 
occasions, though never without just ones, he could be very angry, 
and had even in that,” says his wife prettily, “such a grace as 
made him to be feared.” Temperate by taste and habit, always 
employed, and giving his closest study and deepest thought to 
religion, without moroseness or bigotry, “he hated persecution, 
and was always a champion for all religious people against all 
their great oppressors.” His disinterestedness and impartiality 
were carried almost to an extreme, so that his friends used to say 
that if they wished to make him favour them they would provoke 
him by an injury! Yet his affections were very strong. 


“: He was as kind a father, as dear a brother, as good a master, and as 
faithful a friend as the world had, and as a husband never man had a 
greater passion for a woman nor a more honourable esteem for a wife; so 
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constant was he in his love that when she ceased to be young and lovely 
he began to show most fondness; so liberal was he to her that he hated 
the mention of severed purses. If he esteemed her at a higher rate than 
she deserved, he was the author of that virtue he doted on.” 


In short, Colonel Hutchinson seems, from his wife’s estimate, to 
have combined the virtues of a Puritan with the graces of a 
Cavalier; and it does not appear that her testimony to his 
beautiful character has ever been controverted so far as his 
private life and conduct were concerned, though his public career 
did not stand the cruel tests of the troubled time which followed 
wholly unshaken, and historians think far less highly of his ability 
as a politician than she naturally did. Their life at Owthorpe 
must at first have been ideally happy; their tastes and pursuits 
were in such complete sympathy, and they had so many resources 
in themselves and each other, that country seclusion was no trial 
to them, although not altogether voluntary. Colonel Hutchinson, 
his wife tells us, “ lived very much retired, though his nature was 
very sociable, and delighted in going into and receiving company, 
because his fortune would not allow him to do it in such a noble 
manner as suited with his mind.” Yet he was never without 
friends, for— 


“He had a clear discerning of men’s spirits, and contemned none that 
were not wicked, in whatever low degree of nature or fortune they were 
otherwise; wherever he saw wisdom, learning, or other virtues in men, he 
honoured them highly and admired them to their full rate. . . . He never 
disdained the meanest person, nor flattered the greatest. He had a loving 
and sweet courtesy to the poorest, and would often employ many spare 
hours with the commonest soldiers and poorest labourers, but so ordering 
his familiarity that they entertained at the same time reverence with love 
for him. He loved hospitality as much as he hated riot. Yet he could 
contentedly be without things beyond his reach, though he took very 
much pleasure in all those noble delights that exceeded not his faculties. 
He was as free from avarice as from ambition and pride. Never had 
any man a more contented and thankful heart for the estate that God 
had given him, but it was a very narrow compass for the exercise of his 
great heart.” 


Mrs. Hutchinson still carried on those grave studies (she 
afterwards deprecated them, as “the amusements of vainly 
curious youth!”) which her jealous girl acquaintances had 
scoffed at, and her young lover had, “with a very sharp and 
pleasant wit,” defended. She had heard the doctrines of Epicurus 
and the atomic theory talked of, and being anxious to learn more 
of them she read and translated the six books of the ‘De Rerum 
Natura.’ 
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“T turned it into English,” she says, “in a room where my children 
practised with their tutors, and I numbered the syllables of my translation 
by the threads of the canvas I wrought in, and set them down with a pen 
and ink that stood by me.” 


In later years she gave her translation to the Earl of Anglesea, 
but begged him to “conceal it as a shame,” having repented of 
her youthful interest in “this dog Lucretius.” Of this period in 
the life at Owthorpe Guizot writes :— 


“Tn view of the base and shameful practices of subaltern revolutionaries 
it is impossible not to feel a lively interest—indeed a kind of affection— 
for Colonel Hutchinson and his wife, in whose household piety mingled 
with nobility and gravity with tenderness, where the most hallowed 
domestic feelings were united with the most sincere patriotism, and 
where Puritan stiffness did not exclude either the passionate enthusiasm 
of a wife’s love for her husband, or the elegant refinement of manners of 
a gentleman who devoted himself to the popular cause without being 
influenced by the hatred, the envy, the avarice, the thirst for vengeance, 
or any of the passions of the multitude, passions as brutal as they are 


hideous, even during those short and rare intervals when the multitude is 
right.” * 


Into Mrs. Hutchinson’s long dissertation on the causes of the 
civil strife which soon broke up their happy privacy it is not 
necessary to follow her. She saw through her husband’s eyes, 
and shared his strong controversial prepossessions, and though she 
does justice to the private virtues of Charles I. she gives no 
quarter to the absolutism of the King and the papacy of the 
Queen, whose influence she thinks in every respect disastrous; 
no kingdom can be happy “where the hands which were made 
only for distaffs affect the management of sceptres.” { 

When Mr. Hutchinson began those deliberations on public 
affairs which ended in his becoming “a Parliamentarian,” he was 
greatly influenced by Henry Ireton, his kinsman, who had received 
much kindness from Sir Thomas, and was of “a grave, serious, 
religious disposition,” which so commended him to both father and 
son, that “there was a great league of kindness and good will 
between them.” John Hutchinson thought civil and religious 
liberty the only basis for national prosperity, and he feared that 
through a mixture of weakness and arbitrariness in Charles, 


* *Biographic Studies on the English Revolution.” Bohn, 1851, 
p. 128. 

t If anyone confronts her with the example of Elizabeth she replies 
that her reign was great because she allowed clever men to govern her. 


It is always disastrous when men allow themselves to be governed by 
women ! 
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England was in danger of losing both. He long hesitated, his 
wife says, before taking an active part in the growing struggle— 
her own Royalist connections must have made it difficult for him 
to do so—and Sir Thomas, though openly on the side of the 
Parliament, and still friendly with his cousin Ireton who was 
busily raising a troop, opposed any appeal to arms. 

John Hutchinson formed one of the deputation which conveyed 
to King Charles, then at York, the Nottinghamshire petition 
“humbly entreating him to abide near and hearken to his 
Parliament.” But the struggle between the King and country 
had become too bitter for remonstrances to avail, and armies were: 
gathering for the King on the one hand and the Parliament on 
the other, which soon divided every county, every town, and 
almost every family. John Hutchinson having interfered to 
prevent Lord Newark from seizing the Nottinghamshire powder 
magazine for the King’s service, and opposed Lord Lindsay’s. 
taking possession of Sir Thomas’s house, heard that he was in 
danger of arrest and went into Leicestershire, where his wife 
joined him; but learning that the sheriff of that county held a 
warrant against him, he escaped from the town at one end as a 
Royalist troop entered it at the other. 

Mrs. Hutchinson was left behind, but her distress was turned 
into joy on discovering that the commander, who was quartered in 
the house next to the one she was visiting, was her brother Sir 
Allen Apsley. 

Soon after the battle of Edgehill, in 1642, the Hutchinsons 
returned to Nottingham, and met there “ most of the godly people 
who had been driven away by the rudeness of the King’s army and 
plundered on account of godliness,” and who, believing that liberty 
and security lay only on the side of the Parliament, were raising 
recruits for the Earl of Essex. With this party the brothers 
cast in their lot, John becoming lieutenant-colonel and George 
major in Colonel Pierrepoint’s regiment. John Hutchinson was 
also a member of the Parliamentary Committee for Nottingham- 
shire, and in 1643 received a commission to raise a regiment of 
foot, and was appointed, by Parliament, Governor of the Castle 
and town of Nottingham. 

It is at this period that Mrs. Hutchinson’s narrative attains its 
chief historical value. The history of the siege of Nottingham is 
the history of England at that period in miniature, in which one 
sees an almost inextricable mixture of self-interest and patriotism, 
of cowardice and courage, of high principle and hypocrisy— 
relieved by such personal touches of unconscious humour as her 
indignant repudiation of the name of Roundhead for her husband, 
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“who, having naturally a very fine thick-set head of hair, kept it 
clean and handsome, so that it was a great ornament to him.” 
Her sketches of some of his contemporaries are full of point and 
vigour :— 


“We penetrate under her guidance into the midst of revolutionary 
families, and whilst she brings before us these personages, true types of 
the age in which they lived, but otherwise devoted to oblivion, she has 
this very rare merit, that neither the interests of her cause nor her own 
passions can blind her with regard to the vices or absurdities of the petty 
heroes and unworthy servants of her party.” * 


The Earl of Chesterfield’s horse having plundered some houses 
near Owthorpe, Colonel Hutchinson sent a troop of horse in the 
night to bring his wife and children for safety into Nottingham, 
and then begins her story of the gallant struggle with the 
Royalists in which, she says :— 


“nothing but an invincible courage and a passionate zeal for the interest 
of God and his country could have engaged Mr. Hutchinson. He knew 
well enough that the town was more than half disaffected for the Parlia- 
ment, and that had they been all otherwise they were not half enough to. 
defend it against any unequal force,...and that he must stand 
victorious, or fall, tying himself to an indefensible town.” 


These difficulties were augmented when the Parliamentary forces, 
under Lord Grey and other commanders, united at Nottingham 
and made a long delay there, being unable or unwilling, much to 


the impatient wrath of Cromwell, to march out and engage the 
enemy. 


“Then was Nottingham more sadly distressed by its friends than by its 
enemies. For Hotham’s and Gell’s men made such a havoc and plunder 
of friend and foe that it was a sad thing for any generous heart to 
behold. . . . Hotham had a great deal of wicked wit, and would make 
sport with the miseries of the poor country, and having treason in his 
heart, licensed his soldiers, which were the scum of mankind, to all the 
villanies in the country that might make their party odious. To Mr. 
Hutchinson’s remonstrances Hotham replied ‘he fought for liberty, and 
expected it in all things.’” 


Most minute and graphic is Mrs. Hutchinson’s description of 
Nottingham Castle—“ ruinous, ill-furnished with provisions and. 
ammunition, but strangely provided by nature with a spring of 
water almost on the top of the rock on which it is built, and a 
park without deer, and with only one tree, almost a prodigy, for 
from the root to the top there was not a straight twig or branch 
on it. Some said it was planted by Richard III., and resembled 


* Guizot (‘Biographic Studies,’ p. 126). 
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him that set it.” It is needless to follow the details of the 
protracted siege, which heavily taxed the Governor’s purse, as he 
was not only unsalaried but compelled to raise funds on his own 
credit to feed the garrison and the townspeople whom he had 
taken under his protection. He warned his soldiers of the great 
risks they ran, and gave them the option, if their hearts failed 
them, of seeking safety elsewhere—which they refused to a man, 
“and on the solemu ast day took, besides the national covenant, 
a particular covenant between them and the Governor to be 
faithful to each other and to hold the place to the death.” 

In August, 1643, Sir Thomas Hutchinson died, leaving all his 
property, beyond what had been settled on his son John at the 
time of his marriage, to his second wife and her children, “ at 
which his two sons had not the least repining thought,” though it 
gave rise to a rumour that the part they took in public affairs 
had been displeasing to him.* 

While difficulties thickened on the Governor repeated attempts 
were made to induce him to join the King—the neighbouring 
Royalist commanders, Sir Richard Byron (Hutchinson’s cousin) 
and the Marquis of Newcastle, promising that if he would give 
Nottingham into their hands he should “ be received into favour, 
have the Castle confirmed to him, have £10,000 in money and be 
made the best lord in the country ;” all of which bribes he scorn- 
fully refused. The Royalists having been admitted to the town 
by treachery, and with no notice given to the Castle, many of 
Hutchinson’s men were killed or captured, on which he sent 
messengers to Nottingham and Derby for help to expel the enemy, 
who occupied the town for five days, as “ there were but fourscore 
men in the Castle and never a lieutenant nor any head officer but 
his brother, nor so much as a surgeon among them.”{ There 
was, however, a most devoted and excellent nurse, Mrs. Hutchin- 
son putting into practice all that she had learnt in girlhood whilst 
assisting her mother’s ministrations amongst the prisoners and 
poor of the Tower. The broad sympathies and cultivated tastes of 
the Hutchinsons had often brought suspicion and distrust upon 
them from violent members of their own party, and they were 
now to see to what cruel lengths intolerance could be carried. 
The dungeon of the Castle, called the Lion’s Den, and a large 
room used as a chapel, were filled with prisoners, and a certain 


* More probably, as Sir Thomas was a staunch Puritan and Parlia- 
mentarian, he regarded his elder sons as doomed men who would not 
emerge from Nottingham alive. 
| t The relief sent proved somewhat double-edged, Gell’s troopers being, 
says Mrs. Hutchinson, “nimble youths at plunder.” 
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Captain Palmer, accompanied by a minister, “walked, up and 
down the Castle yard, insulting and beating the poor prisoners as 
they were brought up.” Mrs. Hutchinson, with the help of a 
gentleman who had some surgical skill, had been attending the 
wounded amongst her husband’s men, and was standing at the 
door of her room, when she saw three of the prisoners “sorely 
cut, and carried bleeding into the Lion’s Den,” and desired the 
marshal to bring them to her that she might dress their wounds 
also :— 


“Which whilst she was doing Captain Palmer came in, and told her 
his soul abhorred to see this favour to the enemies of God; {she 
replied, she had done nothing but what she thought was her duty, in 
humanity to them as fellow-creatures. But he was very ill-satisfied with 
her, and with the Governor presently after, when he came into a very 
great room where a very great supper was prepared, and more room and 
meat than guests; to fill up which the Governor had sent for Mr. Mason, 
who had married a relation of his, and two or three other prisoners. For 
which Captain Palmer bellowed loudly against him, as a favourer of 
malignants and Cavaliers.” 


The town was repeatedly attacked, Lucas at one time entering 
and attempting to set it on fire, and the Royalists gaining partial 
and temporary advantages. But Hutchinson was resolute and 
untiring; and throughout the long years of anxiety and struggle 
no single word of repining is uttered by his faithful chronicler, 
either on her husband’s account or her own. A certain quaint 
and dry humour often relieves a narrative which might otherwise 
have become monotonous, as when Mrs. Hutchinson says that 
Captain White, an old and bitter antagonist of her husband, 
having vainly opposed his election as member for Nottinghamshire 
in the place of his father Sir Thomas—“ when he saw he could do 
no harm, with a sad heart, under a false face, he came and took 
his part of a noble dinner the new knights had provided for the 
gentlemen of the country.” 

In 1647, “the country being now cleared of all the enemy's 
garrisons,” Colonel Hutchinson went to London, “to attend his 
duty there, and serve his country as faithfully in the capacity of 
a senator as he had before in that of a soldier.” And he found a 
battle of sects and factions raging there as fierce as any of the 
secular conflicts he had been sharing. The Presbyterians perse- 
cuted the Independents as bitterly as ever the Episcopalians had 
harried the Nonconformists generally, and Colonel Hutchinson, 
who detested forced conversions, might well have exclaimed, “see 
how these Christians hate one another.” 

In 1647, the war being ended and the garrison at Nottingham 
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Castle much reduced, Colonel Hutchinson resigned the governor- 
ship, and having procured a grant of £5000 from the Parliament, 
distributed it amongst the officers and privates of his disbanded 
regiment in part payment of arrears; “and, that it might go the 
further amongst them, himself had none of it.” He then revisited 
his beloved Owthorpe, which he had taken much delight in 
improving, laying out gardens and planting trees—only to find 
that it had been robbed of everything which the neighbouring 
garrisons of Shelford and Wiverton could carry away from it, 
“and was so ruinated that it could not be made a convenient 
habitation without as much charge as would almost build another.” 
Possessing at the time money for neither process, “he made a bad 
shift with it for that year.” He was suffering greatly in body as 
well as estate, having, his wife says, “ pains in his head which fell 
down with violent torture upon all his joints,” and being for 
many weeks unable to leave his room. 


“ And here,” she adds, “ we had a notable example of the victorious 
power of his soul over his body. One day, as he was in the saddest torture 
of his disease, certain horse came, insolently and injuriously exacting 
monies or quarters in the town, whom he sent for, and telling them he 
would not suffer such wrong to be done to his tenants, they, seeing him 
in so weak a condition, would not be persuaded to forbear violent actions, 
but told him his government was expired, and they were no more under his 
command. With which, and some other saucy language, being provoked 
to be heartily angry, he felt not that he was sick, but started out of his 
chair and beat them out of the house and town, and returned again 
laughing at the wretched fellows and at himself, wondering what was 
become of his pain, and thinking how strangely his feebleness was cured.” 


But in less than half-an-hour the reaction came, and his pain 
returned with such redoubled violence that his family thought he 
was dying. 

Mrs. Hutchinson was no blind worshipper of the leaders of 
her party. In London, in 1648, things were “in a very sad 
posture,” she says. Presbyterians and Independents were too 


busy quarrelling with each other to attend to the welfare of the 
nation — 


“insomuch that a certain sort of public-spirited men stood up in the 
Parliament and the army, declaring against the factions and the ambition 
of the grandees of both, and the partiality that was in those days 
practised, by which great men were privileged to do what meaner men 
were punished for, and the injustice and other crimes of particular 
members of Parliament rather covered than punished, to the scandal of 
the whole house. Many got shelter in the house and army against their 
debts ... The lords claimed many prerogatives which set them out of 
the reach of common justice, which these good-hearted people would have 
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had to belong to the poorest as well as to the mighty—and for this and 
such other honest declarations, they were nicknamed Levellers. . 
These were they who first began to discover the ambition of Cromwell 
and his idolaters, and to suspect and dislike it.” 


Colonel Hutchinson, his wife says, had the courage to tell 
Cromwell what was thought of him, urging that it would “ darken 
all his glories if he should become a slave to his own ambition,” 
and begging him to “ wear his heart in his face, and scorn to 
delude his enemies.” Cromwell listened and appeared to agree, 
but did not love the Colonel’s plain dealing and “made it his 
particular business to keep him out of the army.” 

This was the year of the King’s trial, and Hutchinson was 
nominated one of the commissioners, “very much against his own 
will, . . . but holding himself obliged by the covenant of God and 
the public trust of his country,” and it was only after earnest prayer 
and much deliberation that he signed Charles’s death warrant. 
There can be no question of Colonel Hutchinson’s sincerity at 
this time, and his wife will not stoop to endorse the plea of 
coercion and fear of the army put forward later by some members 
of the commission. “It is certain that all men herein were left 
to their own liberty of acting,” she says, “ neither persuaded nor 
compelled.” * But it is almost appalling to find in her narrative 
no word of regret for the need for so tremendous a measure, or 
sympathy for the sufferer by so great a fall. One can only 
suppose that the absorbing love which had made her stand 
unmurmuringly by her husband’s side during every trial of faith 
and courage, and which prompted her to write this record of his 
career, filled her mind to the exclusion of other emotions—that 
his figure grew in her mind’s eye till it blotted out all beside. 

Colonel Hutchinson served on the first two councils of state of 
the Commonwealth, and, says his wife, “ his excellent gentleness 
was such,” that the power which then passed into his hands 
he used on behalf of many of his bitterest opponents, who, 
by the whirligig of time, came to need his aid; and also to 
relieve any family ruined in the civil war, however unknown 
to him, “ being as zealous in assisting all such as if they were his 
brothers.” On the expulsion of the Long Parliament of 1653 he 
devoted himself almost entirely to country life, having again 
made of Owthorpe “‘a convenient house, whereof he was the best 
ornament, and an example of virtue so prevailing, as metamor- 
phosed many evil people while they were under his roof into 
another appearance of sobriety and holiness.” When laying out the 


* “Of all the men who took part in this fatal act, no one was more 
sincere, courageous, and disinterested than Hutchinson.”—Guizot. 
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grounds Colonel Hutchinson anticipated some modern ideas; in 
a morass of ten acres, through which ran a rivulet, he had a 
great number of canals dug, planting the ground between them 
and leaving room for walks, “so that the whole formed at once 
a wilderness or bower, reservoirs for fish, and a decoy for wild 
fowl.” During his visits to London “his only recreation was 
in seeking out all the rare artists he could hear of and considering 
their works in paintings, sculptures, and gravings, insomuch that 
he became a great virtuoso and patron of ingenuity.” He spent 
some thousands on pictures which had belonged to the King and 
had “been given to his servants to pay their wages; to them the 
Colonel gave ready money, and bought so good pennyworths that 
they were valued at much more than they cost.” 

In thus improving and adorning Owthorpe, in superintending 
the education of his children, and even returning to his own 
practice of the viol, Colonel Hutchinson spent an interval of 
peace during which he seemed to put back the hand on the dial. 
“‘ Never was any man more feared and loved than he by all his 
domestics, tenants, and workmen. He was loved with such a fear 
and reverence as restrained all rude familiarity and presumption, 
and he was feared with so much love that they all delighted to do 
his pleasure.” | 

The Protector tried on several occasions to tempt Hutchinson 
from his happy retirement, but the latter told him plainly that 
“he liked not any of his ways since he broke with his Parliament, 
and could not be forward to make his own advantage by serving 
the enslaving of his country.” Tears, of which Cromwell was 
often lavish, compliments, and persuasions availed nothing, and 
Mrs. Hutchinson believes that her husband stood in danger of the 
Protector’s revenge for his obstinacy. She writes severely of 
Cromwell’s family :— 


“His wife and children were setting up for principality, which suited 
no better with any of them than scarlet on the ape, only, to speak the 
truth of himself, he had much natural greatness, and well became the 
place he had usurped. His daughter Fleetwood was humbled and not 
exalted with these things, but the rest were insolent fools. His son Fenry 
and son-in-law Claypole were two debauched ungodly Cavaliers. Richard 
was a peasant in his nature, yet gentle and virtuous, but became not 
greatness.* His court was full of sin and vanity, and the more abominable 
because they had not yet quite cast away the name of God, but profaned 
it by taking it in vain.” 





* Later, she says epigrammatically of Richard, “He was so flexible to 
good counsels that there was nothing desirable in a prince which might 
not have been hoped in him, but a great spirit and a just title.” 
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The position taken up by Colonel Hutchinson at the Restora- 
tion, when, on June 9th, 1660, he was expelled from the Con- 
vention Parliament as a regicide, is difficult to reconcile with the 
perfect consistency and sincerity hitherto attributed to him.* 
His speech during the debate in the House of Commons in which 
the regicides were called upon for their defence was ambiguous, 
and, as 2 member acutely remarked, “expressed more sorrow for 
the events and consequences than for the actions.” 

In Colonel Hutchinson’s first petition to the House of Commons 
he expressed his “deep and sorrowful sense of guilt,” and 
pleaded truly enough that he withdrew from all connection with 
Cromwell “ when his ambition began to unveil itself.” But the 
desire to “return to subjection to the right Prince” further 
asserted is less evident, though the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ says that he had “ to a certain extent forwarded the 
Restoration.” 

His wife at this crisis seems for once to have lost her accustomed 
self-control, for she avows having “driven him out of their own 
lodgings into the custody of a friend,” saying that she “would 
not live to see him a prisoner; and meanwhile writing a 
letter to the Speaker, in her husband’s name, to urge whatever 
could be advanced in his favour and solicit his liberty on parole— 
“being used sometimes to write the letters he dictated, and her 
character not much differing from his.’ Many of her Royalist 
relations and friends exerted themselves warmly on his behalf, 
representing that “in all things not against the interest of the 
State he had ever pitied and protected them in their distresses ”” 
—and the result was that he obtained permission to retire to 
Owthorpe, though he was compelled to reduce his establishment 
and lessen his charities. And then a reaction set in, inevitable 
with a man of so sensitive a conscience and such warm feelings. 
Men of like conduct and convictions with himself underwent 
severe punishment, and, says Mrs. Hutchinson, pathetically :— 


“He looked on himself as judged in their judgment and executed in 
their execution. And although he was most thankful to God, yet was he 
not very well pleased with himself for accepting the deliverance. His 
wife,” (she almost invariably writes of herself in the third person), “ who 
thought she had never deserved so well of him as in the endeavours and 








* Guizot, however, seems to see no flaw in his conduct. “In the history 
of the Republicans at this period,” he says, “I cannot find any other 
example of so much mental vigour and patriotic disinterestedness, com- 


bined with no disavowal of his past conduct or forgetfulness of his 
personal dignity.” 
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labours she exercised to bring him off, never displeased him more in her 
life, and had much ado to persuade him to be contented with his deliver- 
ance.... While he saw others suffer, he suffered with them in his mind, 
and had not his wife persuaded him, had offered himself a voluntary 
sacrifice.” 


Soon after his return to Nottinghamshire, Hutchinson was sent 
for and examined before the Attorney-General as to the signatories 
of the warrant for the execution of Charles; but he, “ piqued at 
heart that they should imagine he would serve their turn in 
witnessing to the destruction of the rest,” refused to give any 
evidence, which is said to have greatly exasperated the King and 
the Court party. They even sent a relation of Mrs. Hutchinson 
to represent to her what danger her husband had incurred by his 
contumacy, and appeal to her to redress the balance by revealing 
all she herself might know. But she told him no safety she could 
buy was worth the price of honour and conscience; “she knew 
nothing of state managements, and if she did she would not 
establish herself upon any man’s blood and ruin.” He then 
advised her to persuade her husband to leave England, on the 
ground that “if there was the least pretence in the world he 
would be again imprisoned,” and this she endeavoured to do, but 
in vain.* 

Before the event showed how wise a step this would have been, 
Colonel Hutchinson had, says his wife, “some little troubles in 
his own house.” His son had married, unknown to him, the 
daughter of the Royalist Sir Alexander Ratcliffe, and at first he 
refused to forgive the young couple. But its secrecy was the 
only objection to the marriage, and the bride, once received by 
her father-in-law, became as dear to him as one of his own 
children. ‘And, indeed, she was worthy of it,” says Mrs. 
Hutchinson, “applying herself with such humble dutifulness 
and kindness to repair her fault, and to please him in all things 
he delighted in. But she and all the joy of her sweet, saint- 
like conversation ended in a lamented grave about a year after 
her marriage.” 

In 1663, Hutchinson was arrested on suspicion of being 
concerned in & conspiracy against the Government, known as 
the Yorkshire Plot. The evidence against him was weak and 
untrustworthy; but apparently that determination to seize any 
pretext to punish him, of which he had been warned, really 


* All the arms and armour at Owthorpe had been seized by a party of 
soldiers in December, 1660; and some time afterwards Colonel Hutchinson 
was compelled (in spite of the Act of Oblivion) to give up the pictures he 
had purchased from the servants of Charles I. 
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existed, for he was “taken from his bitterly weeping children, 
servants, and tenants,” at Owthorpe on October 31st, his wife 
and eldest son and daughter accompanying him to “ the Crown in 
Holborn,” and next day committed to the Tower. “His faith 
and cheerfulness were so encouraging that they a little upheld 
his wife, but alas! her divining heart was not to be comforted. 
She remembered what had been told her of the cruel resolutions 
taken against him, and saw now the execution of them.” He 
was kept close prisoner in the Bloody Tower, “In a room where 
it was said the two young princes, Edward V. and his brother, 
were murdered; the room that led to it was a great dark room 
with no windows, where the portcullis to one of the inner gates 
was drawn up and let down. There is a tradition that in 
this room the Duke of Clarence was drowned in a butt of 
ialmsey.” 

His wife took lodgings close by, and did all that was permitted 
to her to mitigate the severity of his imprisonment, which was 
aggravated by a series of petty tyrannies and extortions. In 
May, 1664, Hutchinson was transferred to Sandown Castle, Kent, 
“a lamentable old ruined place, a mile from the town, where 
every imaginable discomfort and squalor combined to wreck 
his already weakened health.” His wife vainly begged to be 
imprisoned with him. The utmost she could do was to take 
lodgings for herself and their elder children in Deal, whence 
they walked to Sandown and back morning and night. ‘The 
Colonel endured all his privations so cheerfully that he was never 
more pleasant and contented in his whole life, .. . and would very 
sweetly and kindly chide his wife for her sadness, and tell her 
that if she were but cheerful he should think this suffering the 
happiest thing that ever befell him.” 

Unquestionably Hutchinson felt relieved and happy that the 
brief interval of exemption purchased by, to some extent, lowering 
his standard, was over. He read with his wife, instructed his. 
daughter, and took great pleasure in the shells they collected, 
“shading them ” with care and delicacy, and prizing them more, 
his wife says, than the costliest of his former treasures, 

But when, at length, Mrs. Hutchinson had to leave him for a 
time, to fetch her younger children from Owthorpe—‘“‘ Now,’ said 
he, ‘I myself begin to be loth to part from thee.’” Then rallying 
his spirits he gave his wife directions for planting trees, and 
many other matters relating to the house and gardens. “You 
give me these orders,” she said, “as if you were to see that place 
again.” “Tf I do not,” he answered, “I thank God that I can 


cheerfully forego it. But I will not distrust that God will bring 
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me back again, and therefore I will take care to keep it while I 
have it.” 

He was taken back again—but not alive. During Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s absence he was seized with fever, and knew in a 
few days that he would never again see that beloved companion 
on earth. His last message to his wife was—‘ Let her, as she is 
above other women, show herself on this occasion a good Christian 
and above the pitch of ordinary women.” He bore his sufferings 
with courage and patience, saying to his weeping daughter, “ Fie, 
Bab! Do you mourn for me as one without hope? There is 
hope.” And on September 11th, 1664, he passed away, his last 
words having reference to his wife’s sorrow—‘ Alas, how she 
will be surprised !” 

The Colonel’s sons and all his household servants, taking with 
them a hearse and mourning coach, “fetched his body home” to 
rest in his native place, “meeting no affronts,” says his wife, on 
their long sad journey, save in one country town, where an over- 
zealous priest, attended by his clerk, endeavoured to stop the 
horses and administer the rite of burial on the spot. 

It is uncertain how long Mrs. Hutchinson survived her husband, 
but most certain that she lived only for the care of her children, 
the study of religion, on which she wrote a treatise addressed to 


her daughter Mrs. Orgill, and that labour of love, of which she 
says in the opening address to her children :— 


“ Desiring, if my treacherous memory have not lost the dearest treasure 
that ever I committed to its trust, to relate to you his holy, virtuous, 
honourable life . . . to such of you as have not seen him to remember his 
person, I leave this.” 


Adding later :-— 


“They who dote on mortal excellences, when by the inevitable fate of 
all things frail, their adored idols are taken from them, may let loose the 
winds of passion to bring in a flood of sorrow whose ebbing tides carry 
away the dear memory of what they have lost. When comfort is essayed 
to such mourners, commonly all objects are removed out of their view 
which may with their remembrance renew the grief. In time these 
remedies succeed, and oblivion’s curtain is by degrees drawn over the dead 
face. But I, that am under a command not to grieve at the common rate 
of desolate women, while I am studying which way to moderate my woe, 
and if it were possible to augment my love, can find out none more just 
to my dear husband nor more consolatory to myself than the preservation 
of his memory.” 











Che Curncoat. 
AN ADVENTURE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


I. 


Tue man lay still on the wet earth above the black waters of the 
thine, which crawled sluggishly by between high banks of peat 
to join the Parret. There was blood on his lips and about his 
temples; his eyes, wide open and unblinking, stared straight 
upwards at the summer sky, like those of a dead man; only a 


light trembling of the finger-tips told that he was yet alive. His 
head was bare, and the long hair, bloody and matted, was foul 
with mire; his body was stripped of everything but his hose, his 
riding-boots, and a fine linen shirt gashed by the downward thrust 
of a sword. 

Across the wooden bridge which spanned the rhine came a 
horseman. At the beginning of the day, mounted on his handsome 
charger, with his crimson scarf and shining cuirass, he must have 
been a gallant figure; but now the horse’s flanks were flecked with 
foam and cruelly wounded by the spurs, whilst the rider, smutched 
from head to foot with the black mud of the bogs, sat heavily in 
his saddle, with his shoulders humped and his head bowed down. 
He scarce looked at the wounded man; but the other lifted his 
head at the sound of the horsehoofs, and cried, ‘“‘ Water, water!” 
in a shrill voice which was drowned by a rush of blood from his 
pierced lungs. 

The rider reined in his horse, and peered down curiously. 
“Henry Bulteel!” he said, and dismounted, having first cast a 
glance behind and around him upon the blank surface of the 
illimitable flats. He unfastened his steel cap or pot, and having 
descended the steep bank, not without difficulty, dipped it in the 
thine; then, returning to Bulteel’s side, he wiped his lips, and 
poured the water down his throat. 

P 2 
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“T dare swear that the clubmen have had a hand in this piece 
of work,” he muttered to himself. 

With a surprising effort Bulteel raised himself on his elbow. 

* Aye, a score of them—and me wounded already!” he said, 
speaking in low, thick tones with a gasp between every word. 
“Oh! ’tis a foul ending, a foul ending!” he continued. “I had 
better by far have died at Stratton or Roundway Down.” 

The rider’s glance travelled uneasily around, as if he were im- 
patient to be gone. 

“One ending is as good as another—and as ill,” he said 
cynically. 

“ But, man, I die shamed, a coward’s death,” the other answered, 
and, as he spoke, the tears rolled down his cheeks—tears which 
he was too weak to restrain or wipe away. 

“You have not wanted for companions in running away. I 
too—” 

“Ah! but you live, and may redeem your honour.” 

The rider smiled, as if in scorn, and the look of impatience 
deepened on his face. Even now the trampling horsehoofs of 
Cromwell’s troopers, which he had heard thundering at his heels 
in the mad flight from Pisbury Bottom and amid the burning 
streets of Langport, seemed to sound threateningly in his 
ears, urging him onwards. Bulteel read the look aright. 

“ Abide yet one moment longer!” he said, and, fumbling with 
tremulous fingers, drew out from beneath his shirt a small packet, 
which he offered to the horseman. “When you are come to 
Bridgwater,” he went on, “carry this to my father, and say——” 

“To Bridgwater!” the other repeated, cutting him short. 
“What should I do at Bridgwater ?” 

“Are you so dull?” asked Bulteel. “All hangs now upon 
Bridgwater: while it holds out, there is hope for the Cause.” 

“The Cause is lost already, as dead as King Harry and his 
wives.” 

“Tt may be so,” the wounded man answered sadly, “but at 
worst you will find there an honourable death.” 

“A pretty honour! I would not give a fig for it. By God! 
Harry, I am neither sick nor aged that I should be in such haste 
to fling away my life.” 

Bulteel kept silence for a little while; then, “I had forgot,” he 
said, regarding his companion with a look of high disdain ; “ with- 
out doubt you will join yourself to the rebels. You have changed 
sides three times already; why not a fourth?” 

“ Aye, why not?” the rider answered coolly. “You have hit 
the nail. But the gate is shut. I left too many scores unpaid 
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behind me, when I played them false a year agone at Lostwithiel. 
"Twould be a short shrift for me, if once I fell into their 
clutches.” 

“ And fair Mistress Stuckey—would you leave her?” 

“Faith, very willingly. I am weary of her puling and her 
vapours.” 

“ But, man, you have taken her from her husband, and got her 
with child.” 

“Who knows? who knows? Credit me, Harry, she is a sly 
baggage, for all her demure looks, and will never want for some 
fellow to practise on, a godly Puritan, maybe.” 

“Ned Yarde, you are a villain!” said Bulteel. 

“Softly, softly,” answered the other, “else I shall esteem you a 
coward, using the prerogative of your wounds to insult me with 
impunity. Well, I care not. Knave or fool; we are all one or 
the other, and I thank my stars that they have not condemned 
me to wear the cap and bells.” 

“Nay, but you are fool and knave at once,” cried Bulteel ; 
“for you have dragged your honour through the dirt; and to 
what end? To find yourself among the losers at the last !” 

“Oh! you are eloquent,” said Yarde. “Aswan-song! It seems 
that the clubmen’s cudgels have quickened those dull wits of 
yours.” 

With that he mounted his horse and rode away; but the 
memory of Bulteel’s taunt abode in his mind, rankling there. In 
the light of that saying his career during the past three years 
stood revealed in its true colours; not in the garb of high, roman- 
tic villainy with which his depraved imagination had gloried in 
clothing it, but as a tissue of barren infamies and futile treach- 
eries. He had hailed the outbreak of the civil war joyously and 
with the most triumphant hopes. Looking round, he had seen his 
fellow-combatants crippled by doubts or scruples or conflicting 
desires; and it appeared to him that a man like himself, subtle, 
daring and moved by no principle save self-interest, could by no 
means fail to win a place among the foremost. And now behold 
him flying, a single, insignificant fugitive among a host of others, 
irretrievably committed toa cause irretrievably lost! “A murrain 
on this cursed country,” he muttered. “King and Parliament, 
Roundheads and Malignants! hypocrites or zanies all of them!” 
and the bitter words sounded comfortably in his ears, dulling the 
edge of the anger, which he felt against himself and against the 
world. And, indeed, his mind was already set upon leaving 
England. Excepting Bridgwater, the nearest port was Topsham 
on the Exe, then a place of some importance; and thither he 
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determined to go, in the hope of finding a vessel bound for some 
foreign harbour. 

Yarde rode slowly, for his horse had been winded in the flight 
after the battle, and a long and heavy journey lay before him. 
Here and there stacks of peat broke the monotony of the plain ; 
and these he scanned warily, on the watch for lurking enemies. 
At present the only danger threatening him proceeded from the 
parties of country-folk, who, under the name of clubmen, had 
banded themselves together to withstand the exactions of both 
armies alike, and who were now eager to avenge on the beaten 
Cavaliers the numberless outrages they had suffered at their hands. 
Of these, however, Yarde stood in no great fear, knowing that 
few among them were mounted, and that fewer still carried 
firearms, 

The rider had gone, perhaps, half a mile when he saw before 
him a little, low cottage built of turves and thatched with reeds. 
On the window-sill sat a country-fellow, leaning so far back that 
only his legs could be seen dangling outside, and holding by the 
bridle Bulteel’s white-faced roan. At the sight Yarde paused, 
frowning and uncertain, his eyes fixed in an intent stare on the 
blank side-wall which the cottage turned towards him, as if he 
hoped that they might pierce the barrier of turves, and discover 
the number of the clubmen hidden within. The path, which was 
extremely narrow, being flanked on the one side by the bank of 
the rhine, on the other by a great tract of boggy ground, ran past 
the door of the cottage. It was impossible to turn aside, for the 
bog was too soft and the rhine too broad; the only alternatives 
open to the rider were to go back to the spot where Bulteel lay 
dying, or forward in the teeth of the clubmen. 

Whilst he stood hesitating, a man came to the door of the cottage, 
looked to left and right, and perceived him. Then, with a volley 
of oaths to hearten himself for the combat, Yarde charged at a 
gallop, his sword drawn in his hand, his spurs dug deep into his 
horse’s flanks. He saw the pathway fill with men, and, as he 
drew nearer, heard a cry, savage and jubilant, of “The bloody 
captain! the bloody captain!” The sun shone on their fierce 
faces and on their uplifted clubs, making the nails which garnished 
them gleam like crowns of jewels. And behind the front rank of 
the clubmen Yarde saw a face he knew, livid and haggard yet 
puckered with a cruel smile, the face of Samuel Stuckey, his 
mistress’s husband, holding a pistol in each hand. “ By God! I 
had forgot Harry’s pistols,” he said under his breath, and his 
heart sank, though he never faltered in his charge. 

Just at this moment Bulteel’s horse, excited by the uproar, 
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began to plunge and rear. Its hoofs struck Stuckey a blow 
between the shoulders, and the pistols flew out of his hands. 
Whilst the clubmen wavered and jostled one another, ducking 
their heads with backward glances to avoid this new enemy in 
the rear, Yarde broke in upon them. One man caught at the 
bridle, missed his hold, and rolled under the horse’s feet; 
another aimed a blow at the rider’s head, slipped, and fell 
sideways into the bog; whilst Stuckey, now weaponless, sprang 
upon him, seized him about the middle, and sought to drag him 
from the saddle. 

“Curse thee! curse thee!” he cried. 

Yarde had no room to use his sword, but, crooking his mailed 
arm, he smote the other in the face with his elbow, and felt the 
grip about his waist suddenly relax, as Stuckey tumbled backwards 
into the pathway. Then, standing up in his stirrups, he struck 
out right and left among the breaking ranks of the clubmen, and 
in an instant more saw the passage lie clear before him. For 
another fifty yards he galloped onwards, then, wheeling round, he 
drew his pistols from the holster, and menaced the handful of 
peasants who had followed down the path in vain pursuit. In 
front of the cottage two of the clubmen lay still where they had 
fallen, but Stuckey had risen to his feet, and was wiping his 
bloody face with the sleeve of his frock. Yarde hailed him, 
flinging him a gross epithet, and accompanying it with a grosser 
gesture. 

“Go, seek your wife 
ha’ done with her.” 


1”? 


he cried. “She has served my turn: I 


Il. 


The plain country was left behind, and before the rider rose 
the heights of Blackdown, the great dividing range which parts 
Somerset from Devon. Now that the heat of conflict was over, a 
heavy cloud of formless melancholy descended upon his mind, and 
amid this cloud the fact of his chance encounter with Stuckey 
loomed like a gigantic portent of evil. It was not that this 
particular transgression weighed with especial heaviness on his 
conscience ; for the fellow was but a country clown and his wife a 
light woman whose virtue had yielded to the least vehement of 
sieges. But he was the type of a score of others, fathers, 
husbands and lovers, creditors who, like Shylock, would be 
content with no payment save the life of their debtor. Yarde 
was no coward, as he had proved in the fight with the clubmen ; 
but at the image of all these men rising up in his path to bar his 
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flight, he shook with fear in the saddle. Oh, to be out of England 
and oversea! He called to mind the savage faces of the country- 
folk and the ery with which they had saluted him—* The bloody 
captain! the bloody captain!” Once he had accepted the title 
gaily, boasting of it in his cups in the midst of his less notorious 
fellows, who, listening, had half envied him the distinction; now 
he winced at the thought that he should have been thus singled 
out for infamous eminence from among the mass of his cruel and 
dissolute comrades. He cried out passionately that it was an 
injustice, that he was too young; for no man can be desperately 
wicked at twenty-four. He was not a Goring or a Wheeler that 
he should be made a byword! It was this cursed war which had 
turned the world upside down, and made men evil in their own 
despite. Let him once set foot in a foreign land, and he would 
be a changed man, living thenceforth a blameless life. Nay more, 
he would expiate the past by turning monk; by Heaven! he 
would, and he further ratified his vow of reformation by an obscene 
oath. At Oxford he had been diligent in his attendance at Mass, 
knowing well that this was a sure road to the Queen’s favour; 
and the gorgeous ritual had inflamed his sensuous nature with a 
false glow of religious sentiment. 

And above all these shameful recollections there rose the 
memory of his first betrayal. It may be that it was, indeed, of a 
viler complexion than any which succeeded it; it may be merely 
that his conscience had been tenderer in those early days; this 
much is certain that, whereas these later crimes appalled him 
rather by their collective than by their individual ugliness, the 
features of his first wrong-doing came back to his mind with the 
most dreadful distinctness. It seemed to him that the whole sum 
of his treacheries, private and political, dated from that beginning, 
when he had, once and for all, plumbed the lowest depths of base- 
ness. And the face of the girl he had loved—aye, for he had 
loved Millicent Fulford, though he had ruined and forsaken her— 
rose before him, clothed in its old seductive beauty. Where was 
she now? Ah God! where wasshe now? Most likely, a house- 
less outcast in the Exeter streets, perhaps dead already of want 
and disease; or, it might be, sacrificed to the savage chastity 
of the Puritan soldiers, like the wretched courtesans who had 
followed the Royal Army to Naseby fight. Amid the incoherent 
current of his thoughts, prodigal of self-accusations yet catching 
at the flimsiest of excuses, this initial wrong appeared always 
under the same aspect, as a thing monstrous and inexpiable. 

All this while the force of habit kept Yarde continually on the 
watch, though he could see nothing that hinted even remotely of 
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danger. There was no sign of the clubmen, and the only human 
creature to be seen among the lonely hills was a solitary peasant, 
who was pursuing the same road as the rider. He kept at a 
distance of about halfa mile behind Yarde, and drew no nearer, 
though the horse’s pace was of the slowest; but this evident 
reluctance to approach was by no means marvellous, having 
regard to the evil reputation of Goring’s cavalry. 

As the sultry hours of the afternoon burnt themselves away, 
the horseman turned faint with hunger, thirst and weariness; 
whilst Millicent’s face danced continually before his eyes in the 
quivering heat. For his hunger there seemed to be no remedy, 
since he was at pains to avoid the highways and villages; and 
even his thirst had to remain for awhile unquenched, the face of 
the country being parched and the streams having dwindled into 
mere puddles, by reason of the long drought. At length in a 
wooded valley he came upon a shallow brook, which crossed his 
path, and here he dismounted and drank greedily. Sitting down 
on a low bank, he let his horse drink also, and crop the grass 
which grew fresh and green along the waterside. Through a gap 
in the trees he could see that the peasant had halted, on the 
open ground above the valley, and appeared to be making a 
meal, 

“Faith! the fellow shall pay toll on his victuals,” Yarde cried 
gleefully, adding with a sigh, as the memory of his new-born 
scruples rose between him and his project of robbery, “and be no 
loser either.” With that he turned back up the hill, leaving his 
horse still grazing. The way was steep, winding in and out 
among the trees; and within a little he lost sight of the peasant. 
Soon another turn of the path brought him again in sight of the 
stone on which the other had been sitting, but now the man was 
nowhere to be seen; and Yarde, looking round on the woods and 
dense thickets, realised that it would be idle to think of tracking 
him to his hiding-place. 

Returning to the waterside, he mounted his horse, and rode on. 
At the end of half-an-hour he glanced back, and saw that the 
peasant was still plodding behind him. Forthwith he reined in 
his horse, and at once, as if touched by a spring, the other stood 
still also. Then a cold sweat of fear broke out upon Yarde, for he 
knew beyond a doubt that he was being deliberately followed—but 
why and by whom? The peaceful homeliness of the man’s aspect 
was in itself only a further cause of alarm; for it was not to be 
believed that a simple peasant, alone and, as it seemed, weaponless, 
would have the hardihood to pursue a soldier, well mounted and 
armed at all points. Yarde tried to recall the precise moment 
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when he had first become aware of the man’s presence, tried and 
failed. His mind was full of the oddest jumble of fantastic terrors, 
classical memories of the Eumenides jostling the grosser super- 
stitions of the country-side. “Let the devil bestir himself, if he 
would catch me!” he cried, and, putting spurs to his horse, held 
onwards at a gallop for the best part of an hour. 

On the brow of a hill he halted, and, scanning the wide tract of 
open heath which lay behind him, saw that he was alone. But 
though he was rid of his worst terror, a score of others rose in its 
stead to plague him. He had counted confidently on reaching 
Topsham before nightfall; but now the sun was near its setting; 
and he saw around him nothing but woods and arid heaths 
blackened by fires. Nor had he any certain knowledge of his 
whereabouts, having made his way hitherto by guesswork, with 
little else but mother-wit for a guide. Body and soul alike shrank 
from passing the night, fasting and alone, among these unknown 
wastes, with Millicent’s haunting face for company. He went 
forwards at a more sober pace, his horse thoroughly worn out by 
the long gallop, stumbling heavily at every step. The character 
of the day had changed, and the sky was full of clouds, but the 
air seemed only the more sultry for the change. His path now 
led downwards into a wooded valley along a hollow way worn by 
the feet of pack-horses, between high banks of red earth, where 
the ferns defied the summer drought beneath the thick shade of 
the trees. Here reigned a twilight which grew denser with 
every descending step; but at the foot of the valley a little 
brook traversed the darkness like a thread of silver wire. 

The horse set one foot in the water, but immediately drew back, 
snorting and tossing its head, asa great swarm of flies rose buzzing 
in its path. Then the swarm settled down in the spot whence 
it had risen; and Yarde, stooping forwards in the saddle, saw 
that the body of a soldier lay face downwards in the stream. 
Even as he stooped, a report rang out, and the rider felt a sudden 
shiver of pain run down his left arm, as a bullet struck him in 
the shoulder. He drove his spurs deep into the horse’s flanks, 
saw the foul cloud of carrion-flies thicken round his head as he 
crossed the brook, and sped upwards between the red walls of 
earth out of the choking woods into the light and air. As he 
rode, he swayed in the saddle from pain and weakness, whilst the 
overlapping branches seemed malicious, sentient things, plucking 
at him with detaining hands. 

When he came forth out of the woods, the sun rested like a 
crimson ball on the westernmost fringe of a great heath extending 
as far as the eye could reach. And still Yarde rode on madly 
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in the eye of the setting sun, ready now to welcome the sight 
of any hamlet or cottage, whither he might turn to seek a 
refuge, however perilous, from the unknown terrors which he 
foresaw lurking in the loneliness of the night. 

At length there opened out before him a great hollow, and 
down the slope Yarde galloped headlong, never heeding the moss 
which squelched under the horsehoofs, and the white flowers of 
the cotton-grass glimmering in the dusk ahead. All at once 
the horse sank up to its knees in mire, and one more struggle 
plunged it deep in the heart of the bog. The rider felt the 
bubbling slime first catch at his feet, then crawl upwards above 
his ankles, and knew that he had no time to lose, if he would 
escape with his life. Freeing his legs with a great effort, he 
threw himself flat upon the surface of the bog, striking out with 
his arms swimmer-fashion. At first he put forth all his strength 
in violent exertions, but soon he found that these defeated their 
own end, and that the case called for slight movements in- 
cessantly repeated. In this manner he was able to work his 
way by degrees to firm ground, but only with infinite fatigue 
and the most wearisome slowness; whilst great drops of blood, 
oozing from his wound, kept time with the motions of his 
arms. 

The margin once reached, he cast himself down on the dry 
heather, and stared with a kind of stupid fascination at his 
horse, hopelessly caught in the embrace of the bog, like a fly 
in a spider’s web. The hunger which, in its earlier stage, had 
filled his mind with lively images and poignant emotions, had 
now sunk it in a confused torpor; but, behind this torpor, 
there lay an abiding sense of terrified expectancy. Expectancy 
of what? That he knew not; but his whole being tingled with 
the consciousness of a vast, brooding something, doubly sinister 
by reason of its vagueness. In the successive accidents of the 
day, the rout of Langport, the pistol-shot among the lonely 
woods, the loss of his horse in the engulfing bog, his fevered 
brain saw the ordered working-out of a single purpose, the 
overtaking footsteps of a pursuing fatality. He rose to his feet, 
and went forwards amid the blind darkness, walking without 
thought or aim, and staggering from side to side as he walked, 
like a drunken man. Overhead, fugitive coppery gleams hinted 
of a moon hidden behind clouds, but otherwise there was no 
light above or below, save only that here and there Jack-o’- 
Lantern danced over the surface of the bogs. 

All at once, as if shaking herself free with a sudden effort, 
the moon showed her full face, glowing like a disc of red-hot 
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metal between rent fringes of cloud. Then the wide landscape 
stood revealed as unexpectedly as by a flash of lightning, and 
hardly less transiently. In one quarter, but far below and at 
an indeterminate distance, the sea lay suffused with hot, reddish 
light ; whilst on another side, a broad sheet of water, cleaving 
its way deep into the heart of the land, marked the line of the 
estuary of the Exe. But these things Yarde scarcely saw ; his 
eyes were intent on what lay close at hand. He stood, as it 
seemed to him, on the very summit of the heath country. 
Scattered Scotch firs made a circle round him, and within a 
stone’s throw, where the trees grew thickest, there lay crouched 
a cottage. The door was open, and in the doorway stood a 
woman. Something between an oath and a thanksgiving broke 
from the soldier’s lips. 

“A woman! She will have pity on me,” he said, and took 
one step towards her. Then the heavy clouds swept back over 
the face of the moon, and the cottage vanished from before his 
eyes like a feverish dream, And, indeed, to Yarde’s dazed brain 
this sight, seen one moment, withdrawn the next, did, in sober 
truth, appear no better than a cheating fantasy. With a cry 
like the wail of a frightened child, he spread his arms abroad 
and fell forwards on his face among the heather. 


Ill. 


For some hours Yarde lay in a dead swoon; then at length he 
became aware of a dull throbbing in his left shoulder, and by 
degrees these stings of pain pricked his clouded brain to full 
consciousness. His heavy lids unclosed, and his eyes stared before 
him with a blank, unspeculative look, quickening gradually to 
vague wonder. He had awakened too — in strange places 


after nights spent in debauch to feel any high degree of surprise 
on finding himself in unknown quarters. Without doubt the 
evening before had passed as such evenings were wont to pass— 
in a drinking-bout seasoned with jests and kisses. To make his 
assurance on this point doubly sure, there was a woman with 
him in the room, standing at a little distance, with her back 
turned. Yarde supposed that he must have been very drunk, 
for his head was as heavy as lead, and his memory recalled no 
detail of the revel. And whence came this gnawing pain in his 
shoulder? Had he been wounded? It was likely enough; for 
where there are women, wine, and dice, quarrels are quickly 
begun, and as quickly decided. A dull resentment awoke within 
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him against the forgotten author of his hurt, and he began to 
repeat the names of his chief cronies, in the hope that by this 
means he might arrive at a remembrance of his late boon 
companions. He turned over a number of names in his mind, 
and paused at last at that of Bulteel, with a perplexed sense of 
something he was on the brink of remembering, which yet eluded 
him. Soon, however, he grew weary of this futile straining 
after effaced memories, and contented himself with a listless 
contemplation of his surroundings. 

Again and again his-pleasures had led him into dens of the 
vilest squalor, but never into one where want and misery were 
more nakedly apparent. A rushlight set on the earthen floor 
showed him bare walls built of the material called cob, with 
an unceiled roof of thatch, gaping with rents. The door was 
of canvas, hung on a framework of wood, the window a mere 
slit and unglazed. For himself, he lay on straw in a corner of 
the hut, covered over with coarse sacking. 

Hitherto Yarde had lain on his back perfectly still; but now, 
the pain in his shoulder making him restless, he sought to turn 
on his side. The moment he stirred, however, he was conscious 
of a constriction about his wrists, ankles, and waist, which 
tightened as he strove against it, and made him aware that he 
was fast bound, hand and foot. Yarde’s first thought was that 
he had been taken captive by the rebels, but it was gone in- 
stantly, and in its stead the events of the past twenty-four hours, 
marshalled in clear and orderly sequence, flashed back upon his 
mind. Although taken wholly by surprise, he had had enough 
self-control to refrain from making the least sound which could 
attract attention; and now very cautiously he began to try the 
strength of the bonds which held him, concentrating his efforts 
upon each of them in turn. He was, however, at a great dis- 
advantage; for, his body being entirely covered, he could see 
nothing of the manner in which the cords or ropes were knotted 
together, and had to depend solely on his sense of touch. All 
the while his eyes were busy, taking stock of the woman in 
whose presence he found himself, and who stood by the window, 
erect and motionless, with her back still turned towards him. 
The shapeless and ragged dress she wore hid the outline of her 
figure, and only her grizzled hair gave some clue to her age. 
Was this the woman whom he had seen at the doorway of the 
cottage on the heath? Yarde wished she had been younger, 
for he plumed himself, not without reason, on his powers of 
persuasion, wherever young women were concerned. 

On a sudden the woman turned on her heels, and faced him. 
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So swift was the movement that Yarde had no time to close his 
eyes and feign sleep, even if he had been minded to do so; though, 
indeed, the spectacle he saw was of such a nature as to hold 
him at gaze, perforce. In the dim light there appeared a face, 
scarred, distorted, and, as it seemed, ploughed to the very bone 
by the ravages of smallpox. Clay-coloured, horrible, with one 
eye closed, the other filmy and squinting, it had the look of one 
of those masks which grin at us from early paintings of the 
Dance of Death. Upon it Yarde’s gaze rested, fixed and staring, 
spell-bound by the fascination which is not more surely to be 
found in the extreme of beauty than in its supreme negation. 
As for speaking, the thought of it did not so much as cross his 
mind, and it was left to the other to say the first word. 

“What, am I so goodly?” she asked mockingly, and her voice 
was husky and whispering, as though the disease, which had 
ravaged her face, had left it half-strangled in her throat. 

“We are as God made us,” said Yarde, lowering his eyes. 

“Nay, I am as man made me,” the woman answered with an 
ugly laugh, which, to the soldier’s thinking, had a ring of 
madness. Forthwith a very frenzy of terror seized upon Yarde, 
and he set himself, like one crazy, to fight against the bonds 
which held him, straining and writhing, until the coverlet of 
sacking slipped from off him, and fell to the floor. Meanwhile, 
the woman watched him indifferently, and it was only when he 
had given over these idle struggles and lay back exhausted that 
she spoke. 

“Let be!” she said. “ You will do yourself a mischief else.” 

Yarde lifted staring, frightened eyes to her face. 

“ For pity’s sake, loose me!” he cried. 

“Nay, I must know more of you before that can be; for, look 
you! you gay gallants bear no good name; and an honest woman, 
young and dwelling alone”—she grinned—* must needs be 
circumspect in dealing with them. But what do you fear, or 
whom ?” 

“ A man has foes to fear at every turn in these times,” Yarde 
answered more composedly. 

“On these heaths you will meet few foes—or friends either.” 

“By God’s wounds!” said the cavalier, “this is no jesting 
matter. There is a fellow at my heels even now, seeking my 
life. If you would have proof, you may see the wound in my 
back where his bullet entered.” 

“An ill place for a wound!” the woman answered in her 
mocking voice; “but do not fear, he shall do you no harm. 
None dare enter here, except I choose.” 
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“Are you a—a wise woman?” asked Yarde, stammering, and 
more than ever ill at ease. 

“Why, as to that, I must needs confess that there are those 
who credit me with some slight skill in the telling of fortunes 
and suchlike matters.” 

“Have you power to read my future?” asked Yarde, divided 
between fear and curiosity. 

“Aye, and your past also. Would you have me tell you 
somewhat concerning your life? By that you shall judge 
whether I am a true prophet.” 

“No, no, not that! I will hear nothing of it!” 

“What! You will not hear?” said the woman. “ Bethink 
you! ‘Will not’ has an ugly sound; it were best to be ruled 
by me.” 

“T am in your hands,” Yarde answered sullenly, “and have 
no choice but to do your bidding.” 

To this the woman made no reply, but fastened her squinting 
eye on him, whilst gradually, by slow degrees, a change came 
over her face. The old mocking look died from it, and there 
was left nothing but a blank mask, rapt and void of expression. 
The eye still remained fixed on Yarde, but blindly in a set, 
glassy stare, where there survived no spark of intelligence or 
speculation. It was as though this were a corpse which had 
for a time put on a semblance of life, and then stiffened again 
into rigidity. All round the room, in the corners and among 
the rafters of the roof, where the shadows were deepest, Yarde 
seemed to discern innumerable lurking shapes, rows behind rows 
of demons and evil spirits—the witch’s familiars. 

At length the woman spoke, and her voice had a remote, 
detached sound, as if it came from far away. 

“T see a river,” she began slowly, “and woods—there is a great 
chestnut-tree overhanging the banks of the river—under it a 
young man and a maid; she is weeping, and he is biting the tips 
of his fingers until they bleed—I can see the blood.” 

The woman’s speech was halting, as if she lacked either 
clearness of vision or fluency to express what she saw in words. 
Her voice was abnormal, and, as it were, inhuman, a kind of mono- 
tonous, sing-song recitative, void of emphasis or emotion. But now 
in what followed she had yet another change of voice, or rather she 
spoke with two voices, answering each other. One of the voices 
Yarde recognised as an imitation of his own, neither very like nor 
very unlike, a conventional representation in sound, resembling in 
this respect a rude drawing, which serves well enough to show 
the artist’s meaning, and nothing more. But the other voice was 
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no copy; it seemed in sober truth the voice of Millicent Fulford, 
thin and far off, as if it came faintly across the gulf of intervening 
years, but still the same. And Yarde, gazing with fascinated 
eyes on the hideous scarred face of the wise woman, heard the 
well-known voice repeat old remembered words, poignant once 
with passion, now cold and lifeless, and winged with bitter irony. 

Once more he lived through the stolen minutes of that decisive 
hour when Millicent, threatened with an uncongenial marriage, 
had crept to their old meeting-place to bid him a final farewell. 
Relentlessly the two voices rehearsed the scene. Yarde listened 
to his own protestations, pleadings and reproaches, and to 
Millicent’s despairing negatives, melting gradually into assent 
beneath the warmth of his fervent phrases. ‘‘‘ My love! be brave, 
fly with me!’ ‘No, no, no!’ ‘Ah, you do not trust me! If 
your love were like mine, would you hesitate?’ ‘Edward, 
Edward, it is cruel to speak thus to me.’ ‘Nay, it is you who 
are cruel, cruel and selfish. A woman’s love! Forsooth, ’tis no 
more than a holiday pastime;’” and so on and so on until the 
final surrender. 

Yarde knew every word by heart; his mind anticipated each 
separate speech before it was uttered, and he was fain to drown 
this damnatory recital by shouts or screams or senseless outcries, 
it mattered not what, provided only they might achieve this end. 
And yet, for all his will to cry out, not a sound came from his 
lips. It seemed as if his tongue were tied as well as his limbs, 
and this speechlessness served as yet another proof of the wise 
woman’s magic. 

At length the voices ceased to answer each other ; the last word 
was spoken, the last barriers of Millicent’s failing resistance 
overborne. Still, however, the woman’s face kept its vacant, 
visionary look. But her arms, which hitherto had hung limp by 
her sides, now moved in stiff, mechanical gestures. Looking at 
her, you would have supposed that the atmosphere before her was 
thick and clouded, and that these motions were designed to clear 
the air. After a while the movement of the arms grew slower 
and slower, until at length it ceased altogether, and the woman 
spoke. 

“‘T see——” she began, but said no more, for on a sudden Yarde 
found his voice. 

“Stop, in God’s name!” he cried. 

Once more the old fleering smile came back to the other’s face, 
and her eye grew hard and cruel. 

“ Are you content?” she asked. “Would you know now of the 
future?” 
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Out of the extremity of the soldier’s fear there arose a frantic 
hardihood. 


“ Aye!” he answered. 

It was plain that the wise woman had looked for another reply, 
and for the first time she seemed to be at a loss. She stood with 
her head bent down and her eye fixed moodily on the ground. 
Outside the sky was beginning to grow grey with the earliest 
beginning of dawn, and a light air, cool and pure, breathed 
through the open window. The woman’s head was clearly 
outlined against the square of pallid light; and something in 
her attitude, in the sidelong droop of her face stirred, a vague 
sense of half-remembrance in Yarde’s mind, as if she too had borne 
a part in that dead past which her magic had recalled to life. 
Presently she looked up. 

“God shall answer you,” she said, and, drawing forth a book 
from the bosom of her gown, laid it down on the table. Very 
deliberately she turned over the leaves, bending far forward to see 
the print, until she found the page she sought. Then she stood 
upright, marking the place with her finger; whilst, minute by 
minute, the doubtful twilight brightened into day. In the grey, 
even light of the dawn the inchoate shapes, full of terror and 
mystery, which had dwelt among the shadows, grew faint and 
melted away; but, as they faded, a strange new terror gathered 
form and substance in the soldier’s heart. All at once a bright 
spear of light entered at the window, and broke into crimson 
splinters among the rafters of the roof: the sun had risen. Then, 
as though this were the signal which she had been awaiting, 
the wise woman took up the book from the table, and began to 
read : 

“* Howbeit Sisera fled away on his feet to the tent of Jael the 
wife of Heber the Kenite. 

“And Jael went out to meet Sisera, - said unto him, Turn 
in, my lord, turn in to me; fear not. And when he had turned 
in unto her into the tent, she covered him with a mantle. 

«* And he said unto her, Give me, I pray thee, a little water to 
drink ; for lam thirsty. And she opened a bottle of milk, and 
gave him drink, and covered him. 

“¢ Again he said unto her, Stand in the door of the tent, and it 
shall be, when any man doth come and enquire of thee, and say, 
Is there any man here? that thou shalt say, No. 

“«Yhen Jael, Heber’s wife, took a nail of the tent, and took a 
hammer in her hand, and went softly unto him, and smote the 
nail into his temples, and fastened it into the ground: for he was 
fast asleep and weary. So he died.’” 
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The woman stopped, laid down the Bible, and gazed full upon 
Yarde. 

“Have you wit to understand the parable? ” she asked. 

Yarde understood: blinding and insufferable as a flash of 
lightning, the truth broke upon his mind. 

“ Millicent, Millicent!” he cried, “ would you murder me?” 


IV. 


Millicent Fulford stood in the doorway of the cottage, and 
looked forth. On every side the ground fell away in swelling 
slopes; and the woman gazed, as if through the bars of a cage, 
upon a vast prospect, cut into strips by the boles of the fir-trees. 
Miles away, and hundreds of feet below, lay farms and cultivated 
fields, with here and there the tower of a village church rising 
high above packed house-roofs. But around the hovel there was 
nothing but a waste of heather, broken by clumps of Scotch firs. 

Up the eastern slopes a man was moving with slow steps 
towards the cottage. He dragged his feet wearily, and as he drew 
near, Millicent perceived that his face was as sinister as her own, 
bruised and bloody, and livid with want of sleep. His head was 
uncovered, and the smock he wore was torn, and begrimed with 
eplashes of black mud. 

‘Hast seen a soldier man go by this road?” he asked, eyeing 
the wise woman askance, and speaking with a strong Somerset 
accent. 

“What manner of man do you look for?” the other asked in 
turn, “ and was he on foot or on horseback ?” 

“ A proper, fine gentleman enow, but ’a went afoot.” 

“And what is your errand with him?” said Millicent. “It 
seems you have come from afar, and lagged but little on the way.” 

The peasant looked at her sullenly, as though he were minded 
to resent her curiosity, but changed his purpose. 

“T would speak a word wi’ un,” he answered. 

“Why, that may easily be, for I think the man you seek is even 
now asleep within.” 

A light came into the other’s heavy, bloodshot eyes. 

“Get yonder, mistress!” he said, pointing over his shoulder at 
a distant clump of firs. ‘“T’ll ha’ no peeping and prying here.” 

“Shall I not first awaken the gentleman?” asked Millicent, 
raising her voice, and stepping backward within the doorway. 


The peasant plucked forth a pair of pistols from beneath his 
frock. 
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“Stop thy noise! thee were best!” he said, and, pushing 
forward, took the place she had left empty. Hence he could see 
the whole interior of the cottage, with the bed of straw on which 
Yarde lay, heedless of the scuffle. 

Levelling his pistols, he discharged them one after another, and 
as the reek cleared off, saw that the soldier lay still in the same 
posture as before. He had, as it seemed, died in his sleep without 
a struggle or a cry. For some moments Stuckey stood stupidly 
agape: then, flinging his smoking pistols to the ground, he turned 
and fled, his frock wrapping itself about his legs in grotesque 
folds, as he ran. 

Millicent watched him go with her mocking smile, and forth- 
with went across the room to the corner where Yarde lay. In the 
wall, just above his head, there were two little round black holes 
where the harmless bullets had lodged. Nevertheless the man 
was dead, for, as was fitting, Jael had anticipated Barak. 


GILBERT SHELDON. 











Laon and Liesse. 


Laon, once the capital of Kings of France, is now better known 
to the French for its asparagus and to the English as the station 
where the express to Basle stops for passengers to dine. Travellers 
to Switzerland may be excused if their short half-hour’s stay is 
exclusively devoted to the purpose for which it is allowed by the 
parental care of the railway company. On their return, however, 
they can hardly fail to notice the beauty of the cathedral 
perched on a hill with four great airy towers offering different 
groupings as the train moves on. But the situation of Laon, 
its historical associations, and the grey walls of its old buildings 
deserve more than a passing glimpse from a railway station. 

Many of us have unconsciously and involuntarily made an 
early acquaintance with the city (or a village in its immediate 
neighbourhood), in the pages of Cesar and under the name of 
Bibrax. The Remi, whose name survives in that of Reims, and 
who early made terms with the Roman invader, had a fortress 
at Bibrax, and were there besieged by the more patriotic Belge. 
Laon early became an important city and the seat of a bishopric, 
and after the division of the empire of Charles the Great, was 
the capital of the later Carlovingian kings of France, who here 
sustained a constant struggle against the rising power of the 
Counts of Paris, until at last Hugh Capet got admission into 
Laon on Maundy Thursday, 991, through the treachery of its 
bishop, Adalbéron, and the Carlovingian dynasty came to an end. 
Hugh Capet became king of France, and his line provided the 
French with monarchs for eight centuries, and is ready to supply 
more if the demand arises. 

Laon, though no longer the capital of a kingdom, continued 
to thrive. Its inhabitants were brave and energetic, and aspired 
to greater liberties than its bishops and rulers were disposed to 
grant. The people of Laon were stimulated by the example of 
their neighbours at St. Quentin and Noyon, who early obtained 
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communal rights. For some years after 1106 the bishop of Laon 
was Gaudri, a man who had lived in England and held office 
under our Henry I. His conversation was unspiritual, and he 
talked by preference on military and sporting subjects,—a bad 
habit which he had acquired in England, as we learn from 
Guibert, the contemporary abbot of Nogent, near Laon, who 
has much to say of that city in his autobiography. Gaudri 
cruelly oppressed his people, and added insult to injury by 
employing as torturer his black servant, John, one of a class 
whom the Crusaders, on their return from Palestine, had brought 
into fashion. The citizens, who had to submit to episcopal 
oppression, indemnified themselves as far as they could at the 
expense of the peasants. When the country folk came into Laon 
to market on Saturdays the townsmen had their opportunity. 
A favourite trick was to show the confiding peasant a specimen 
of corn or other wares at a tempting price, and to invite him to 
the vendor’s home to inspect the goods in bulk and satisfy himself 
that they were up to sample. When the peasant was bending 
over the box which contained the goods the townsman seized 
him by the legs, pushed him in and shut down the lid, and then 
held him to ransom. 

In 1109, during an absence of Gaudri in England, the towns- 
folk purchased from his archdeacons a concession of communal 
rights, which, after some demur, was confirmed by the bishop on 
his return, in consideration of a further payment. The King, 
Louis le Gros, yielded to a similar inducement and added his 
consent. The money received as the price of the concession 
was soon spent, and the bishop chafed at his inability to renew 
the indefinite and remunerative exactions which he had renounced 
the right of making. He invited the King to celebrate the 
Easter festival at Laon in 1112. Louis arrived on Maundy 
Thursday, and it became known in the town that the bishop 
intended to ask for a rescission of the town’s charter. Guibert 
of Nogent does not fail to point out that Maundy Thursday was 
the day of Adalbéron’s treachery in 991 and also that of Judas 
Iscariot’s. The town offered four hundred livres to Louis if he 
would confirm the charter; the bishop promised him seven 
hundred if he would rescind it. The higher offer prevailed. 
The charter was cancelled, and the King prudently left the town 
at daybreak without waiting for the Easter ceremonies. Furious 
tumults naturally followed. The mob attacked the bishop’s 
palace and set fire to the house of an ecclesiastic near the 
cathedral. Eleven churches besides the cathedral itself were 
soon in flames, and it was said that for forty-eight hours day 
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and night could not be distinguished. The populace was headed 
by Teudegand, a serf of one of the Laon churches and toll- 
collector at a bridge near the town. His ugliness had won from 
the bishop the name of Isengrin, which was a term used popularly 
to denote a wolf. The bishop, seeing his defenders falling on 
all sides, concealed himself in a cask in a cellar under the 
church. Teudegand did not rest until he discovered his old 
enemy and, when the cask was opened, affected surprise and 
cried, “ Upon my word, Mr. Isengrin is inside!” and pulled him 
out by the hair. The bishop was murdered. Teudegand cut off 
his finger for the sake of the pastoral ring, and thenceforth 
wore it himself in support of his claim to be the first man 
in the city. 

A time of much confusion and misery followed, during which 
Teudegand lost his life. He was captured by the bishop’s party, 
who chose a propitious moment when he was suffering from a 
surfeit caused by his excesses at table during Lent. In spite 
of the troubles of the time some repairs were done to the 
cathedral. It was, however, soon after struck by lightning, and 
more funds were wanted for its restoration. The nation of shop- 
keepers was laid under contribution. The cathedral relics were 
sent to England under the charge of nine priests. Miracles were 
wrought not only in the city of Winchester, but also, according 
to Guizot’s translation of Guibert, “at Essex,” (a Essex). One 
of our countrymen disgraced himself while the relics were in 
England. The priests used imprudently to expose to view by 
the gide of the relics the money and valuables which their display 
produced. An Englishman, unworthy of the name, visited the 
church where the relics were on view and was artful enough, 
under pretence of deliberately kissing them, to fill his mouth 
with coins. He escaped undiscovered for the moment, but did not 
long enjoy his ill-gotten gain. On leaving the church he rejoined 
a friend, who censured the sacrilege both before and after it 
took place, but yet, when invited to a tavern to share in the 
enjoyment of the proceeds, yielded to temptation. Late at 
night, the culprit, riding home intoxicated, ran his head into 
a noose which was hanging from a tree in a thick wood, and thus 
became his own executioner. The priests brought plenty of 
money back to France, but had to contend with dishonesty in 
their own city. One of their servants, Anselm, “a man sprung 
from the lowest class in the town,” was unfaithful to his trust 
as a guardian of their plate and jewels. He stole some chalices 
and gold ornaments, and after melting them down sold the 
precious metal to a dealer at Soissons, who swore that he would 
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keep the secret. Excommunication was pronounced against all 
accomplices in the crime and published in the churches as far as 
Soissons. The dealer was alarmed and came to Laon to make 
a clean breast. Anselm denied the charge, and demanded to be 
admitted to a judicial combat with fists against his accuser. 
The day was a Sunday and the clergy had soon to be in church, 
and therefore ordered the parties to begin the fray at once. 
Anselm prevailed, and Guibert doubts whether his victory proves 
that it is wrong to denounce a thief after swearing not to do so, 
or whether the procedure adopted was wrong. Anselm was 
audacious after his acquittal, and made a fresh raid on the 
treasure. He was suspected, and this time the clerks did not 
allow him to give pugilistic proof of probity. They adopted the 
ordeal of water, in which the accused was bound and thrown into 
a pond or river. If he floated, the water had refused to receive 
him, and he was found guilty and punished. If he sank, the 
water had received him and established his innocence, incidentally 
drowning him, it is true, unless the judges adopted Archbishop 
Hincmar’s device of attaching the accused to a cord held by a 
minister of justice on land, who was a kind of Jack Ketch 
reversed, using the rope to save the innocent and not to punish 
the criminal. Anselm floated, was found guilty, and condemned 
to the gallows. However, his end was not yet; in return for 
a@ promise to reveal the place where the stolen articles were 
concealed he escaped hanging and received a reward of five 
hundred sous. He was foolish enough to stop at Laon in the 
hope of carrying off some of the plunder which was still concealed, 
and in the end the bishop, feeling uncomfortable about the five 
hundred sous, and suspecting that Anselm knew of more hidden 
treasure than he admitted, had him tortured till he made a 
confession, which was followed by his execution. 

Sixteen years after the murder of Gaudri peace was restored 
to Laon by a fresh concession from the king to the townsmen. 
The new grant avoided the use of the hated word “ commune” 
and took the form of an “ establishment of peace.” Order reigned 
once more, and the town was quiet for nearly fifty years. Possibly 
some parts of the existing cathedral church at Laon were built 
during the happy period in the middle of the twelfth century. 
Most of it, however, was pretty certainly not erected till the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The cathedral stands towards the north-east of the curious 
hill which forms the site of Laon. This narrow ridge, not more 
than two hundred yards wide, in the heart of the town, is in 
shape something like a capital V, each arm being three-quarters 
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of a mile or so in length, and rising abruptly from the plain to 
a height of more than three hundred feet. One of the two 
limbs of the hill curves round towards the other at the point 
furthest from their junction, and almost cuts off from the rest 
of the world the valley which lies in the angle formed by the 
two arms. In this secluded little valley, the ‘“cuve de St. 
Vincent,” the asparagus and the artichoke flourish, and rifle 
practice, to which Frenchmen are patriotically devoted, takes 
place on Sundays. Roads descend the steep and wooded hill- 
side to the plain, and along the edges of the hill run promenades 
with lovely views over the lower ground and glimpses of the 
towers above. In these walks the townspeople sit and listen to 
the band, or exercise poodles with the canine form divine dis- 
figured after the French fashion, and, as the evening shadows 
deepen, young couples amuse themselves after the fashion of 
young couples all the world over. High above the narrow 
plateau of the hill rise the four towers of the cathedral, which 
fronts a little place, and is at length gradually freeing itself 
from a parasitic growth of obtrusively adherent bricks and 
mortar. 

Medizval houses are an inestimable treasure in their right place 
in a street, but no house, however attractive, has a moral right 
to lean against and partially conceal a great church older than 
itself with which it has no connection except a physical one. 
A great portion of Laon cathedral is surrounded and hidden 
by walls and gardens of modern houses. The cloisters are partly 
devoted to private purposes. The Chamber of Notaries occupies 
part of the precinct. A wine merchant keeps his stock in a 
erypt at the south-west corner of the church. Such incon- 
gruities have been permitted even in London, and under so good 
a churchman as Charles I., in whose reign the Calendar of State 
Papers tells us that a vault under St. Paul’s Chapter House 
was let to Mr. Sands, of the “Green Dragon,” who used it for a 
wine-cellar. Each of the towers of the west front is ornamented 
by great statues of oxen, which are the pride of Laon. The 
towers themselves excited especial admiration even when Gothic 
architecture was at its zenith. Wilars de Honecort, an architect 
of the thirteenth century, had never seen any to compare with 
them. “En aucun liu,” he says, “oncques tel tor ne vi come 
celle de Loon;” for in his day Loon or Lon, which last form 
indicates the existing monosyllabic pronunciation, was used as 
the name of the city. Guibert of Nogent explains the reason 
of the unusual honour given to the oxen. After the nine priests 
returned with the money collected in England and elsewhere 
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the chapter was able to begin repairing the church. A certain 
priest, who himself related the fact to Guibert, was charged 
with the duty of bringing material up the hill in an ox-waggon, 
and on one occasion a poor bullock proved unequal to the strain 
and fell from fatigue. The priest knew not how to get his load 
to the top of the hill, but a few minutes after another ox, a 
perfect stranger, came running to his assistance, and voluntarily 
took the place of the fatigued animal, and did his share in 
bringing the load up to the cathedral. As soon as he was un- 
harnessed the industrious volunteer ran back to his own duties. 
The toil of the oxen in drawing up the hill the stone required 
for the great building must have been extreme, and their patient 
labour is fitly commemorated in the colossal figures high up 
in the towers. Besides the two great towers at the west end, 
there are two others, one at an angle of each of the transepts. 
On the north side of the church stands a building in which 
much interesting Gothic work remains; it used to be the bishop’s 
palace, and is now the Palais de Justice. Entering the cathedral 
from the west, the visitor finds that by an arrangement common 
in this part of France the triforium is in two divisions (tribune 
and galerie), and the church has, therefore, practically four 
storeys. He looks along a vista of arch above arch to the west 
end, which, like that of ordinary English cathedrals, is square 
and not curved with radiating chapels on the usual French 
plan. Some archeologists think that this detail is due to the 
political state of Laon in the thirteenth century, and that it 
indicates that the church was built by the co-operation of 
the commune and clergy, the townsmen and the cathedral 
chapter, upon an understanding that the laity were to have 
right to use it for meetings for civic purposes, and that the 
flat east end without chapels was preferred as giving more 
room within the main walls for gatherings of citizens. The 
clergy certainly made strange concessions to keep the town in 
good humour. Popular entertainments, burlesques of the sacred 
offices, were held in the church after Christmas. On Innocents’ 
Day the priests acted as choristers and the choir boys occupied 
the stalls of the clergy and sang the service with all sorts of 
buffoonery, and were afterwards invited to supper by the canons. 
Amusements of a disorderly sort prevailed until Epiphany; the 
revellers made procession in strange vestments; there was a Féte 
des Fous; and an election of a patriarche des Fous took place 
with more feasting at the expense of the chapter. These riotous 
proceedings took place every year for centuries. 

Laon did not escape the horrors of the Hundred Years’ War. 
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Burgundians and Armagnacs fought for it, and the inhabitants 
were handed from one party to the other. For a few years it 
was in the hands of the English, but they were expelled during 
the great outburst of national feeling under Joan of Are at the 
time when Charles VII. was brought to the neighbouring city 
of Reims to be consecrated. The wars of religion also left their 
mark on the city. Laon supported the cause of the League and 
withstood Henry IV., who besieged and captured it. 

The cathedral had much to bear and more to fear at the 
Revolution. It lost its treasure and its furniture. The sculpture 
of the porches was defaced. The church was for a time turned 
into a corn market; it was afterwards used for the worship of 
the goddess Reason, and then for that of the Supreme Being. 
A building speculator offered the administration six thousand 
livres for the site of the cathedral, which he wished to replace 
by modern dwellings. The municipality put into effect a decree 
requiring the demolition of bell-towers (clochers). The steeple 
of one of the towers at the west end and that of one of the 
transept towers were pulled down, but at this point the municipal 
authority had to suspend the work, being in doubt whether 
“‘clocher” included tower as well as steeple. They sought in- 
struction from a higher power, the administration of the new 
department of the Aisne, which was constituted at the Revolu- 
tion, with Laon as its capital. The directory of the department 
professed to be unable to decide by its own light, and referred 
the question to their engineer, who, without professing to decide 
it, said that the destruction of the towers would endanger the 
whole building, and thus obtained a respite which lasted until 
the First Republic had passed away. 

The hardest fighting of which Laon has been the scene was 
in March, 1814, when battles took place under the walls between 
Bliicher and Napoleon, who in the end was forced to retreat to 
Soissons. Fifteen months later Napoleon stopped at Laon on 
his way from Waterloo. The French made their way southward 
after Wellington’s victory so fast that numbers of them were 
at Laon, one hundred miles distant from the battlefield, within 
thirty-six hours, and the Emperor wanted to make another stand 
there, but was dissuaded by his officers. 

The year 1815 was not destined to be the last in which Laon 
was to see French troops in retreat and the advance of an invader. 
On August 30th, 1870—l’année terrible—General Wimpffen, in 
whom the Laonnais took pride as a native of their district, 
passed through the town on his way from Paris to a command 
under Marshal MacMahon. He bore an order from the Minister 
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of War appointing him commander-in-chief in case the Marshal 
should be disabled. He joined MacMahon just in time to share 
in the disaster of Sedan, to take over the command from that 
general, who was badly wounded, and to perform the duty of 
surrendering to the Germans what was left of the army. A day 
or two later uhlans were at the gates of Laon. The commandant, 
General Thérémin, had only 1500 disorderly mobiles and a few 
invalided regulars in the citadel, but he refused to surrender. 
The mobiles were natives of villages round Laon, and received 
daily visits from their friends and relatives, and never lost a 
chance of making off to their homes. The town itself was in- 
capable of defence. The ramparts, though convenient resting- 
places for admirers of the landscape, are not adapted to resisting 
Krupp’s artillery. 

On September 8th the Germans could be seen in force at Coucy 
les Eppes, a few miles off, and a few hours later Colonel von 
Alvensleben arrived to negotiate. He was met at the bottom 
of the hill by a French official ; the German’s eyes were bandaged, 
and he was brought up to the town leaning on the Frenchman’s 
arm. At the gate he was received by the prefect and the mayor 
under an immense white flag, which, it may be hoped, was a 
comfort to the Frenchmen in the painful circumstances, but the 
effect of which must have been lost on the German officer with 
the bandaged eyes. Colonel Alvensleben made known to the 
municipal council at the mairie the terms offered by the German 
general: the town and citadel must surrender within twenty- 
four hours or Laon would be bombarded and burnt. The French 
general refused to surrender the citadel, and the civil authorities, 
who were less resolute, saw their town in imminent danger of 
destruction. 

General Thérémin dined in the evening at a restaurant and 
was mobbed by the townspeople clamouring for surrender, until 
the crowd was dispersed by mobiles. At three in the morning 
arrived a despatch from the Minister of War ordering the General 
to make no resistance. The Germans were accordingly informed 
that the citadel would be surrendered. At midday on the 9th 
a little German column of eleven hundred men, with two batteries 
of artillery and a band playing, wound along the zigzag road 
up the hill from Vaux to the square in front of the Hotel de 
Ville, where the mayor received them on the steps. Part of the 
troops, who were under the command of the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, marched to the citadel, where General Thérémin 
surrendered the keys. His mobiles were drawn up without arms, 
and were discharged as prisoners of war on parole. The French 
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general left the parade ground with the Duke in order to take 
the latter behind the barracks and round the fortress. The 
German general owed his life to this fact. 

As the last of the mobiles were leaving the citadel a fearful 
explosion rent the air with a noise that was heard thirty leagues 
away. Someone had fired the powder magazine. Nearly one 
hundred Germans and three hundred French were killed or 
wounded, and among the latter were the two commanders, 
The Germans at first suspected treachery on the part of General 
Thérémin. He was put under guard in hospital; the prefect 
was arrested and sent before General von Moltke; the Emperor 
William telegraphed to the Empress that the disaster was due 
to treachery; and some of the Paris papers ascribed the act to 
their General, and called it heroic. The Duke of Mecklenburg 
threatened the mayor with a vengeance that should be remem- 
bered for a thousand years, but happily milder counsels prevailed. 
After full inquiry General Thérémin was acquitted, it is said by 
three votes to two; he died of his wounds soon after. The 
disaster seems to have been caused by a private. in an engineer 
corps who was indignant at the capitulation, and who perished 
in the explosion. The Germans kept a tight hold on the town. 
The inhabitants were disarmed, no exception being made even 
in favour of the prison warders. The gaol was very full, many 
criminals having lately been brought from Reims when that 
city was evacuated. After the warders were disarmed the 
prisoners made an attack on them and might have escaped if 
the German troops had not interfered. 

The occupation of Laon by the Germans lasted more than 
year and left bitter memories. Everything that a German 
soldier said or did grated on the feelings of the French. The 
Teutons’ large appetites, their indisposition to eat vegetables, 
their habit of throwing slops out of the windows, and their mis- 
pronunciation of French seem to have given almost as much 
offence as their alleged extortions and cruelties. A German 
officer, we read, would bring ten men to be billeted in a house, 
and present as his authority an order requiring lodging for 
only six. He would listen to no expostulation from the house- 
holder. ‘“ Mossié, je fous dis qu'il faut que les riches ils logent 
plus que les paufres; m’afez-vous compris?” “Sans doute, 
mais je puis bien vous faire observer... .” “Jéné feux pas! 
et si fous n’étes pas content je fous en mets 20, 30, 40, 50.” The 
historian who records the Germans’ bad French writes himself 
quite contentedly “Ereinbresten” for Ehrenbreitstein, “landwerh” 
for landwehr, etc. If French troops should occupy German towns 
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when la revanche takes place it will not fail, so far as mal- 
treatment of the language of the conquered is concerned, to be 
very complete. 

The German soldiers were voracious as well as numerous; 
they wanted their first coffee at six or seven, then another meal 
at nine, soup and meat for dinner at noon, more coffee at three, 
and more meat for supper at seven. Four meals a day, says an 
inhabitant of Laon, were insufficient for them; in the intervals 
they used to eat slices of raw meat; many fell ill, and two died 
from overeating; in the stomach of one was found a kilo of 
raw meat. Before they entered France artichokes and asparagus 
were unknown to them. After making acquaintance with arti- 
chokes they did not understand which part to eat or how to 
manage them. They so thoroughly enjoyed feeding & discrétion 
that they shed tears when they had to return to Germany and 
“le pain noir de la misére.” 

A great deal of old Laon besides the cathedral still exists, 
including a large church dedicated to a saint very popular in 
France—Martin of Tours. The legend by which he is best known 
is a favourite subject of French ecclesiastical art. St. Martin 
was a Roman cavalry soldier stationed at Amiens. On a very 
cold winter day, as he was riding through a gate of the city, 
he saw a poor beggar miserably clad and shivering. He had 
no money to give, but felt that he must do something for his 
suffering brother. He took off his cloak, and, dividing it with 
his sword, gave half to the beggar. By this compassionate act 
he earned an undying name. There is no suggestion that a 
court-martial followed the wilful destruction of his uniform. 
A carving on the west front of his church at Laon records the 
kind action. The nave of the church, except the last bay towards 
the west, is very plain and of early date; the last bay and the 
adjoining west front are later. Tradition explains the difference 
of date. A knight of the house of Coucy, the leading family in 
the Laonnais for many generations, died excommunicated after 
a wicked life. The monks would not bury him within the 
walls, but laid him just outside the west front of the church, 
which was then a little shorter than it now is. The Coucys 
were indignant and compelled the monks to rebuild the end of 
the church, extending it westward so as to include the tomb. 
The mountain had to come to the dead Mahomet, and later 
generations have to thank his wickedness for the erection of the 
beautiful west front in the best period of Gothic art. The Coucy 


tomb stands just inside the west door unto this day to witness if 
tradition lies. 
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There is some pretty country around Laon, and the student 
of architecture will spend a long time before he is tired of the 
churches and castles in the neighbourhood. About eight miles 
from the town is the great pilgrimage church of Liesse. The 
existing church was built in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
on the site of an earlier chapel which owed its foundation to 
some members of the house of Coucy. Just after peace at Laon 
had been established by the confirmation of the charter in 1128, 
three brothers belonging to this family left the village of Eppes 
for the Holy Land in order to join the Knights of St. John. 
They were sent to Beersheba to make head against the Saracen 
troops posted at Ascalon. This city was a terror to Crusaders, 
and its name survives among us in a faint echo, as the word 
“shallot,” used to denote the mildest of the onion family, which 
they brought home from the formidable old Philistine city. 
The Saracens from Ascalon made a terrible onslaught on Beer- 
sheba. The Knights of St. John issued from their fortress, 
and outside its walls a fierce battle was fought, in which lance 
and scimitar met with a clash that, according to a Mussulman 
poet, would have made the hair of a child turn grey. The three 
brothers in their impetuosity advanced too far, fell into an 
ambush, and were made prisoners. Their captors sent them to 
Cairo as a compliment to the Emir El-Afdhal, governor of that 
city. The emir tried in vain to pervert them; they were proof 
against hardship, argument, flattery and promises, 

El-Afdhal had a daughter, Ismérie, young, beautiful, and not 
destitute of feminine curiosity. She became interested in the 
captives, ardently desired to see them, and, perceiving that their 
lives would not be safe from her father’s anger if they persisted 
in their fidelity to Christianity, she induced him to allow her 
to visit them and try the effects of her persuasion. The visit 
was made, but the young men remained true to their faith, which 
they expounded to the emir’s daughter. She felt sincere com- 
passion for them, but was unable to influence them by her 
arguments. The emir, angry at their continued obstinacy, cast 
them into a lower dungeon, and denied them all sustenance 
except a little bread and water. In order that this severe 
discipline might be enforced the keys of the prison were en- 
trusted to Ismérie. 

Again and again she visited the prisoners, long conversations 
took place between, and by degrees her heart began to incline 
to the Christian faith and particularly to adoration of the Virgin. 
At length she asked the brothers to make her an image of Our 
Lady, such as they had described to her as venerated in their 
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country, and she supplied them with wood and tools for the 
purpose. The brothers manfully attempted the task, but soon 
found that they were less handy with the sculptor’s chisel and 
painter’s brush than with sword and battle-axe. After labouring 
long and fruitlessly they at length fell asleep. In the middle 
of the night they suddenly awoke to find their dark and noisome 
prison illumined by a brilliant light and pervaded by an ex- 
quisite odour. They looked around them in amazement, and 
found that an image of the Holy Virgin had been brought by 
unseen hands into their dungeon. 

Next morning they gave the image to Ismérie, who spent the 
day in contemplating it. In the night the Virgin appeared to her 
and ordered her to release the captives. This she did, and bearing 
the sacred image, fled with them. They passed through the gates 
of the city, which were found open, and proceeded in safety 
until they fell asleep overcome by fatigue. Whilst they slept 
the knights and Ismérie, with her sacred burthen, were miracu- 
lously carried over sea and land, and they awoke to find them- 
selves in the kingdom of France, “the most beautiful after that 
of heaven.” The knights asked a shepherd where they were, 
and found that they were “in the diocese of Laon,” and close 
to Eppes, their native place. 

Further inquiries showed that their father had died of grief 
at their supposed death, and that their mother was living hard 
by at the chateau of Marchais. Without a moment’s delay they 
started to seek her, taking Ismérie with them, but the maiden 
in her haste forgot to take up the image. The oversight was 
soon discovered, and the whole party returned and found the 
sacred figure near a spring beside which they had left it. The 
waters meanwhile had been flowing so abundantly that they had 
reached the image and were bathing its feet. Ever since that 
day the waters of the spring have had the virtue of healing 
fever and other maladies. 

The knights and Ismérie, after recovering the image, set off 
again for Marchais. When they were passing through an en- 
closure in the little village of Liance, Ismérie, who was carrying 
the image as usual, found that, though it was generally quite 
light, it had suddenly become so heavy that she must lay it 
down. Nor could the united efforts of the three brothers raise 
it again from the ground, until the thought occurred to them 
that a sign was being given that they had reached the place 
which they should make the permanent home of the image. 
Then they vowed that they would build a chapel on the spot, 
and after this solemn promise Ismérie found no difficulty in 
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raising the image from the ground. Marchais was reached 
without any other delay, and the knights found their mother 
alive and well. 

The emir’s daughter was soon afterwards baptized by the 
Bishop of Laon under the name of Ismérie, which we have given 
her by anticipation, and which was considered to be the Turkish 
equivalent for Marie. 

The knights, neglectful of their vow, began to build a chapel 
for the image on a site which, though sanctioned by the Bishop 
of Laon, was not that which the image had pointed out in so 
unmistakable a way in Liance. The morning after the image 
was placed in the new chapel it was there no longer, but was 
found in the garden at Liance where Ismérie had had to set it 
down. Ismérie and the brothers, therefore, bought this piece 
of ground and in it built a chapel. The chapter of Laon 
lent their aid. They made a grant of building materials which 
had been collected for works on the cathedral, but had not 
been required. When the chapel was consecrated and the 
image enshrined in it, the three knights retired into a cloister. 
Ismérie, though she did not forget to write to her father, 
passed the remainder of a short life with her friends’ mother at 
Marchais. 

The name of Liance has since been discarded for that of Liesse, 
which is an old French word for joy—lztitia. Its church has 
been renowned for the wonders worked by La Vierge Noire, 
as the image was called from the dark colour of the wood from 
which it was carved. The French monarchs have always shown 
special devotion to Our Lady of Liesse. During the disorders 
of the Revolution some miscreants concealed themselves in the 
church and managed to set fire to the image. The villagers 
could not bring help in time to save it from destruction, but 
were able to snatch some fragments from the flames. These 
were preserved, and have been incorporated in the figures of the 
Virgin and Child which to-day stand over the altar at Liesse. 
The devotion which is still paid to the Vierge Noire can be seen 
by anyone who examines the church and its contents, the watches, 
chains, rings, jewellery and other offerings in the sacristy, the 
crutches left there by grateful suppliants who have ceased to 
need them, and the tablets and inscriptions affixed to the walls 
and commemorating cures which have been granted in answer to 
the prayers of the afflicted at Liesse. 

The old chateau of Marchais, the dower house to which the 
mother of the three knights retired after her husband’s death, was 
bought and rebuilt by the Cardinal of Lorraine, who wished to 
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entertain Francis I. when he came on his third pilgrimage to 
Liesse. Marchais has since had many royal guests who have 
been visiting Liesse for devotional purposes. The chateau, so 
intimately connected with the history of the Vierge Noire, is 
now the property and residence of the Prince of Monaco, the 
proprietor of the gaming tables at Monte Carlo. 





Che Oucen’s Zewels. 


Cuapter I. 


“When Delia lay in her little bed 


There were roses everywhere round her head— 
Roses white, and roses red, 
The sun’s sweet gift to Delia,” 


sang a girl’s voice broken with sobs. It was a very dark, shabby 
little room where she sat. A huge four-post bed was in the 
centre bedecked with lilac chintz, on which an endless train of 
Rebeccas watering endless camels at endless wells disported 
themselves in pink and green. The black oak testers and the 
four pillars were carved by hands skilful enough to denote with- 
out words that the man whose knife had woke those lilies and 
roses out of the dead wood had been Gibbons himself. And 
upon the front, over the nodding bunch of plumes that had 
evidently been some one’s wedding wreath, the flewr-de-lys of 
France blazed in scarlet and gold. For when Delia Enderby’s 
grandfather had bought the bed it had come straight from the 
royal room of Marie Antoinette. It was the same with the 
spindle-legged chairs in their faded glory of gilt and blue 
brocade, and with the Oriental vases on the cupboard. 

For old Doctor Enderby had been a famous man in his day, 
and had once been summoned from London, in a whirl of post- 
horses and letters blazoned with the arms of the secret service 
of France, to attend the queen at Versailles, when she feared 
she had been poisoned in a Court intrigue. 

But in spite of the glories of the furniture the impression that 
the room afforded was one of great poverty. The coarse sheets 
rolled up under the chin of the ghastly old woman on the bed 
were of the coarsest cotton. And the scrap of drugget on the 
floor was faded and full of holes, and, alas! not very clean. 
There was a china jug with a broken handle on the washing- 
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stand, and a drinking cup on a chair without a seat at the bed- 
side which had once been rarest Worcester, but was now bereft 
of all its dainty roses and dancing shepherdesses. 

The sunken eyes of the old woman on the bed were looking 
over her sheet, following every movement of the girl by the 
window with an impatience that was almost as pathetic as the 
nervous plucking of her bony fingers at the frayed silk quilt 
that was another relic of royalty. 

“Sing,” she said sharply, with an astonishing vigour for a 
being with one foot in the grave. The flash of fierceness suited 
the hard-featured face under its flopping nightcap, and gave the 
young Delia a sudden sense of relief. 

“Sing, Delia, and don’t stand staring there as if you'd never 
seen @ woman die before. Lord! her eyes are blue as forget-me- 
nots, and they should have been black as sloes to have matched 
the queen’s jewels. See to the bees, Delia; see to the bees, for 
there’s no one but you that could ever take the swarm. What am 
Isaying? Plague on my tongue—to have kept silence so long 
and then to blab. Sing!” 

The last words were so peremptory that young Delia’s sweet 
shrill voice took up the rhyme again with its quaintly pretty 
tune, that had been written for that old dying Delia well nigh 


ninety years before as she danced about the woods and fields of 
Hepton Moorside. 


“When Delia closed her pretty black eyes, 
The roses shut theirs, in sad surprise, 
For when she sleeps each flower dies— 
The sun’s sweet gift to Delia.” 


“Oh, Aunt Dely, don’t let me sing any more, it seems so 
horrible,” cried the girl passionately, as she came out of the 
shadow and stood at the foot of the bed with a mute gesture of 
pity. 

But Miss Enderby did not hear her. 

She was away in the dead past, the dancing Delia among the 
flowers once again. 

“Mother, my white paduasoy is not too smart for a May day; 
for it shows my buckled shoes, and Will Hopkins loves to see me 
look well, and it was he who said that I was like a dancing fairy ; 
and Will Hopkins gave me a kiss last night under the church- 
yard wall. Six feet of mould—ah, me!—and the daisies above 
him, stiff and straight without the bonny smile he used to 
wear; and I shall weave no more dreams and wear no more 
paduasoys. One, two, three; why do the fiddlers keep such bad 
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time when they are playing for me to dance? And the sun is on 
the moors, and the bees are buzzing in the heather; there is no 
honey so sweet as Delia Enderby’s—and 4 

“Oh, Aunt Dely, dear Aunt Dely, try and think of God. You 
are dying, dear heart,” cried the girlish voice, broken with sobs 
which she was vainly trying to choke back into her throat. “ Will 
you let me send for Mr. Delamere now ?” 

“No,” said Miss Enderby, with a sudden flash of life and 
temper; “I’ve lived without parsons, and I'll do my best to die 
without ’em.” 

“Shall I read youa prayer?” Delia was trembling with the 
fear of that strange unknown land into which her aunt was so 
soon to pass, and even her faint efforts might open the gate of 
Paradise to one sinner. 

“And what call have you to say that I am dying, Delia 
Enderby? Maybe I shall get better again, and live for a bit, for 
I don’t feel no call, nor hear any of the singing that folks says 
they hear when they are dying. I only feel a bit of giddiness 
in my head. Delia, you'll have my old desk, the one with the 
worm-eaten legs; the furniture is willed to go to your aunt at 
Hemington, for your poor dear grandfather would have it so. 
But there'll be the house for you, and the garden, and the bees, 
Dely—the bees. Come closer, lass, for——” 

The door was opened suddenly with a touch of decision, and 
as firmly closed again; and an angular, sallow-faced woman, 
with a heavy jaw, and light eyes under lighter lashes, entered 
with an uncompromising air of determination about her. Her 
dress was a drab bombazine, and at her throat she wore a 
mourning brooch adorned with a weeping willow done in sandy 
hair. 

“T’ve come, Aunt Delia,” she said, and her voice rasped through 
the room like a steam saw. 

“And what a wonder to see Mrs. Cartright the grocer’s wife 
in our poor room!” said the unsteady voice from the bed as 
Miss Enderby drew herself sharply away from the girl with a 
last touch of strength. “We may be lying in a queen’s bed, but 
there’s them as must come to see that we don’t take it with us 
on our backs to Heaven; still, never say as I was proud, Maria 
Cartright. There’s a deal of royalty about this room, but I 
can condescend to them of low degree, even if they have brought 
trade into a family that was always professional.” 

“And<I suppose that you would have let her die without 
sending me any word,” said Mrs. Cartright, turning on the girl 
with sudden ferocity. ‘Just what I should have expected from 
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your father’s child. Thank God, I have brought up my children 
a bit different, to respect their elders and betters!” 

“ Aye, they can all sand the sugar and treacle the honey. 
Thank goodness I was too wise ever to send any of my bees’ 
making to your shop,” gasped the voice from the bed weakly. 
“We Enderbys used to pride ourselves on our gentility, but——” 

The girl crept nearer and laid one hand upon the fluttering 
ice-cold fingers. 

“Don’t, dear,” she said brokenly ; “don’t quarrel now.” 

Mrs. Cartright pulled out her skirts and sat down at the foo» 
of the bed with the air of a woman who is determined to forget 
every insult. 

“ And so you are dying, Aunt Delia; and if it hadn’t been for 
the postman—who heard it from the milkman—the news would 
never have reached Hemington till we came to follow you to 
the grave. But I'll say no more about it anyhow. But I must 
speak about one thing—there’s never a book of hymns, nor a 
Bible, nor a minister in your room, and you going into the 
presence of your Maker with——” 

“Maria Cartright, my Maker is One as’ll look to the inside of 
the platter and not the outside. Don’t youo——” 

But the voice was too weak to drown the squarely obstinate 
tones of the wife of the leading Particular Baptist in Hemington. 
And she took up her parable again. 

“You may think yourself fortunate that Elijah was busied 
about your soul directly he heard you was dying, for he sent 
his Bible along with me, with a few places marked as a warning 
to you.” 

She opened a small brown volume which she took out of her 
pocket, dragging with it in its exit a scrap of camphor, a paper 
full of peppermints, and a pocket-handkerchief, on which was 
inscribed the glories of a Salvation Army campaign, and cleared 
her throat to begin. 

Miss Enderby gasped. That a man whom she had always 
regarded with profound contempt in her lifetime should presume 
to dictate her dying requirements filled her with impotent fury. 
The effort of her anger was too much for her, and her jaw fell. 

“She’s going!” screamed Mrs. Cartright, springing to her feet 
with the agility of a cat. 

The Bible fell to the floor with a crash, and Miss Enderby’s 
eyes opened once more. Her indomitable will brought her back 
to life, and summoned her feet from the dark valley up which 
she had begun to wander feebly. 

“‘Where’s the queen’s jewels that I was always going to have?” 
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cried Mrs, Cartright, leaning over the bed and touching the still 
arm sharply. 

A smile flickered over Miss Enderby’s face, and her mouth 
formed itself maliciously. 

“T’ve been living on them the last fifty years,” she said. “I 
thought it was better than for you to quarrel about them over 
my body; and the jeweller said that they was worth more than 
I thought—and so——_ Lift me up, Delia; child, come nearer; 
let me see your face the last thing. For there is an angel 
after all.” 

It was the last expiring flicker of a life that had been straight 
and honest in all its bitter loneliness and disappointment. And 
the young Delia, as she knelt by the bed where lay the woman 
who had been the only friend her orphan childhood had known, 
wept sorely, for she was alone in the world. 

And even Mrs. Cartright, in her fury and disappointment over 
the loss of the jewels she had counted upon possessing all her 
life, felt no truer pang of sorrow for her own confusion than did 
Delia Enderby for the old woman who had never spoken a loving 


word to her and never done an unkind action in all her narrow, 
secret life. 


Cuapter II. 


Wuen Miss Enderby’s brother died and left one little girl child, 
a second Delia, it was a matter of considerable interest to the 
Enderby family as a whole as to which member of it would be 
compelled to adopt the child and save her from the workhouse. 

The frightened, desolate child of eight had no beauty, or even 
promise of good looks, in her thin, angular little person. For 
nothing to eat, and many blows from a father who spent his life 
in the gin palaces of a London slum, had spoilt the promise of a 
rounded babyhood. 

Jack Enderby had broken his wife’s heart; and when one of 
his boon companions broke his head in a drunken brawl, no one 
mourned for (him, or followed him as he jogged along to the 
grave in his pauper coffin. Delia cried for him; but that was 
principally because she was left homeless and penniless. For she 
could remember no tender moments in Jack Enderby’s life—no 
day when she could have said: ‘“ My father loves me.” 

The Enderbys had been a wild race from the beginning; and 
Jack was the wildest of the lot. Mrs. Cartright alone made up 
for the vices of the family by outward piety; though the wild 
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strain in her blood. had turned to gall and bitterness with 
advancing years. 

The Enderbys’ great-aunt, who was supposed to possess a tidy 
fortune of her own, as well as the jewels which no eye had ever 
seen, lived in her own house on the Yorkshire moors, in the small 
village of Hepton Moorside. Her father and grandfather had 
inhabited the same house before her, and had left her the control 
over every penny of money that they owned. But as she had 
lived always in the direst economy, it was supposed that she had 
spent nearly every penny of her capital, and therefore it was not 
considered the least surprising when it was discovered that the 
jewels had been also made away with. 

The faint legend of their existence had originated in the 
appearance of old Mrs. Enderby at a dance, with a marvellous 
necklace about her throat that shone like the stars in heaven. 
But as it was never seen again after old Enderby’s death, it was 
always supposed that she had borrowed it from the pawnbroker 
who was her maternal parent, and had returned it at once after 
impressing the neighbourhood. 

But still a mystery hung about the house and about old Delia, 
which her family solved by saying that she was cracked, and the 
world by whispering that she was a miser. 

She lived alone, with one old servant, in the grim Queen Anne 
house that had been built by an old Enderby, who had doctored 
the countryside with rhubarb and jalap, and had thrived upon it. 

She had died as she had lived—out of the odour of sanctity— 
and the only good deed that the world could call to mind in con- 
nection with her]was that she had taken Delia the orphan to 
her heart and home, and had done well by her according to her 
lights. 

The life the child had led had been but a dull one at best; 
though she had appreciated the peace of it after the existence in 
London, that had been a turmoil and a horror. 

The level stretches of the moors had entranced her; and the 
purple sunsets that hung over the world in a haze of light, and 
turned the bracken and trails of bramble into sparks of glory, 
and fell upon the river like a shield of glittering gold, had become 
part of her nature and her whole soul. 

She seldom saw any one save her old aunt; for Miss Enderby 
was too proud tojassociate with her poorer neighbours; and the 
old rector was a bachelor, and had scruples as to visiting a 
parishioner who was neither an Anabaptist nor a Papist with 
whom he could have argued by the hour. 

But Miss Enderby was only a sceptic of the most uncertain 
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order ; indeed, he was not sure that she was a sceptic at all; for 
save for the fact that she seldom entered the church doors, there 
was nothing to cavil at in her behaviour towards himself or her 
poorer neighbours, who in time of trouble rose up and called 
her blessed. 

Delia grew up lonely as a star, and as beautiful as she was 
lonely. Her thin figure had filled out in a happier atmosphere 
to slim womanhood, and her face, oval and most delicately shaped, 
seemed to be the most perfect thing in the world to any one 
who had watched the dawning smile upon her scarlet lips and the 
shadows in the depths of her blue eyes that were like the forget- 
me-nots in a shady pool. Her hair, in its ruddy chestnut hue, 
was arranged something in the fashion of an old miniature of the 
French Court that hung in the sitting-room. 

It had pleased Miss Enderby to see it so; and she cared little 
herself as to whether her curls hung high or low, so long as she 
could see to take the swarm of bees in June, or to hunt for the 
hens’ eggs among the grass in the orchard under the apple-trees. 

Her dress, in its necessary simplicity, suited her stately 
beauty to perfection by reason of its plain folds and the pure 
whiteness of the muslin bands at her throat and wrists, on which 
her aunt had always insisted. 

Mrs. Cartright regarded Delia with sour suspicion ; and when 
the funeral was over, and the lawyer had disposed of the few 
belongings of the dead woman, she turned to the girl and de- 
manded snappishly what she intended to do with herself in the 
future, now that her means of support had vanished. 

“For it is just as I thought; and the old woman had beea 
living on the capital for years; and the lawyer may say what he 
likes, but her nephews and nieces have a right to be aggrieved, 
with nothing to come into but the smell of the rind, after the 
cheese has been nibbled by mice. Not that Dely would have got 
anything, anyway; for there’s them as would have fought the 
will, on every account! ” 

“The house is mine, so Mr. D’Ombraine says,” answered Delia 
with much dignity. “The furniture is yours, I know, all ex- 
cepting the bed and the bureau. And the garden and the bees 
are mine; and I can make plenty of money by them, for the 
Enderby honey is famous. And there is £10 in the bank, 
which is mine, too, and that will buy some more furniture. And 
I intend to let lodgings to the artists who come to Hepton to 
sketch the place in the summer. I am not strong enough to be a 
servant, and not clever enough to be a governess ; but I have got 
hands, and I can cook, and Jane will help me.” 
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“The Lord defend us!” said Mrs. Armstrong piously. 

She had been Miss Enderby’s only friend—her father, having 
been the churchwarden of the parish church for many years, 
had gained for himself a slight halo of gentility—and she had on 
that account been one of the chief mourners at the shabby 
little funeral. 

“And till the lodgers come are you a-going to live on honey, 
Dely ?” 

“T have three hens, and they lay eggs very often,” said Delia 
demurely, with a shadow of laughter in her tear-stained eyes. 
“ And, besides that, it is May now, and I sent word to the ‘ Devon- 
shire Inn’ at Hemington yesterday that I had rooms to let.” 

Mrs. Cartright rose and shook out her crape skirts. 

“ And as soon as the good old soul is dead you set to work to 
disgrace the family, Delia, let alone bringing the knowledge of 
your lodging-letting into the very town where your relations 
have always lived respectable and held their heads high. And 
it’s a clean mercy, Elijah, as how you brought the carts to-day to 
take away our few bits of things that was all as your poor Aunt 
Delia thought worthy of offering us, through the machinations of 
strangers—though I know who I have to thank for it—and I 
shall remember. All the furniture is mine, and not so much as 
one saucepan will I leave behind for you to cook your artists’ 
dinners in. And so you have my last word, Delia Enderby—you 
and your artists.” 

“T shall be delighted if you will take them all away at once,” 
said Delia firmly; “for my new furniture comes in to-morrow 
morning.” 

And with a malediction upon all young persons who went 
against their nearest and dearest relations, Mrs. Cartright flounced 
away upstairs. 

“ Dear heart,” said Mrs. Armstrong with gentle concern, “ she 
seems took a bit hasty-tempered. But if you want a hand, Dely, 
you know where to come to for it.” 

“Yes, I know, and I shall never forget how kind you have been 
to me all my life,” said the girl gratefully. ‘I know that I have 
a real friend in you.” 

“And, Dely, did you remember to tell the bees?” said the 
good lady, returning suddenly back into the room, and tearing a 
yard off her crape flounce in her hurry. “For never an Enderby 
has been put underground since the world began without there 
being a bit of crape on the Enderby hives.” 

“Why, of course I told them,” said the girl, amazed. “Jane 
and I went in the evening, when she was.lying dead upstairs ; 
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for she loved the bees like her own children, and the last thing 
she ate was a spoonful of their honey.” 

“ Deary, deary me, whatever's that noise? Like as not your 
aunt’s upstairs, breaking things in her temper,” went on Mrs. 
Armstrong uneasily. For she was a peace-loving woman, and 
had a holy horror of the Enderby temper. ‘“ Maybe I'd better be 
getting away home, for Roger is coming back to-night a bit 
earlier, and will want his tea. Good-night to you, Dely.” 

And she scuttled away. 

There was a continuous clatter of chairs and tables in the 
upper rooms. Mrs, Cartright and her husband were pulling the 
stuffing out of every chair, and tearing the draperies from 
the walls, in their anxiety to discover hidden hoards of misers’ 
money. They were tapping every wooden panel of every cup- 
board, and flinging wide Delia’s bureau, throwing faded wools 
and musty letters on the floor in an untidy heap. 

But when their last desperate search for jewels or money 
proved unsuccessful, they departed, shaking off the dust of the 
house and the burden of the penniless orphan’s future from their 
shoulders for ever. 

And the last view that Delia had of her father’s sister was of 
gaunt, haggard figure, perched insecurely upon a horsehair sofa 
at the top of a vast red waggon, shouting directions to another 
red waggon lumbering heavily in the rear. And Delia ran back 
into the empty, deserted house and laughed till she cried. 

And deaf old Jane lifted her head from the dismantled dresser 
in the kitchen, that was too shabby to carry away profitably, and 
smiled through her tears, For the sound of the girl’s silver 
laughter in the room above filled her with hope, and made life 
look less desolate. 


Carter III. 


“Loox here, Burnside, what the dickens is the good of our 
coming to a quiet country place to read and fish, when there’s all 
this sort of thing going on?” 

Lord Alveston flung his hand out discontentedly towards. the 
window of the ‘ Devonshire Hotel’ at Hemington. 

An excursion train had just deposited its load of trippers in 
the queer little town in a hollow of the Yorkshire moors that had 
been made famous by becoming the deathplace of a royal duke in 
the ages when England was fighting for freedom. 

The trippers had all congregated in the inn yard, and were 
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staring at the sculptured lion and the royal arms above the oak 
door, that were displayed in all their faded splendour upon the 
Tudor house. 

They were also loudly disputing as to the price of their future 
tea, and the nature of it. And Alveston felt that if the weekly 
trip from Hartlepool were to deposit every week the same species 
of individual who desired s’rimps and a spring onion, with a pint 
of ’alf-and-’alf for tea, life would neither be profitable nor desir- 
able at Hemington. 

The charms of Thucydides, under these circumstances, faded 
away into thin air, as the young viscount, who had come there to 
read for his finals at Christchurch with a tutor, stood staring at 
the hot faces and loud checks of the trippers, who were inclined 
to be querulously quarrelsome till they had quenched the thirst 
of long travelling in their throats by a succession of visits to the 
bar of the ‘ Devonshire.’ 

Burnside laid down his pen and came over to his friend’s side. 
He was as solidly and uncompromisingly plain as Lord Alveston 
was handsome. And yet there was something attractive in his 
square, determined jaw and dark eyes, with their strange habit of 
closely studying faces, with a half pathetic, half wondering ex- 
pression. People said that this trick was the result of the close 
study that had enabled this man of vast poverty and much 
ambition to fight through his college career and take a double 
first. So that he was qualified to begin life as a tutor to idle 
young noblemen who could not pass their exams., and were 
on the high road to being finally sent down. But the few men 
to whom it was given to become Burnside’s friends knew that 
the pathos was the result of a hard life, and much cold 
shouldering by a world that has no room for penniless no- 
bodies. 

Lord Alveston was the handsomest member of his family. And 
that was saying a good deal, for if the Alvestons had nothing 
further to recommend them, they were at any rate all good- 
looking, and as noted for their beauty as they were for their 
Stuart descent and their vast possessions. Alveston had the pure 
Stuart face with the Vandyke hair and hands, and the Stuart 
eyes with the pathetic, melancholy glance, which expressed so 
much and meant so little, as many women knew to their cost. 
For while he was making love with much apparent fervour, it 
was probable that the soul of the slim, dark, exquisitely groomed 
young man was engaged in the mystery of designing a new 
trout fly. 


“Well, what can we do, Alveston?” said the tutor, looking 
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over his shoulder into the paved courtyard; “you see we have 
taken these rooms for a week.” 

There seemed to be a stir below them, for the people were 
parting into two rows to make room for a couple of red waggons, 
drawn by two dead lame horses, that lumbered into the yard. 
The waggons were piled with heavy furniture, and upon one of 
them sat a woman with a crape bonnet well on one side, and 
a very red face. 

“The plot thickens; and after all it is far more amusing than 
Thucydides,” said Alveston, with a gesture of amusement. 
“Though why an intoxicated female should be perched upon 
a Louis XV. fauteuil, upon a farm cart, I fail to comprehend.” 

Mrs. Cartright began to speak. Her utterance was thick, for 
the mighty had fallen. And numerous visits to the different 
public-houses on the way—and there were many in the fifteen 
miles—had resulted in Elijah’s falling asleep, with his head in a 
Crown Derby salad bowl, and in her own growing willingness to 
address any crowd on the subject of her wrongs. 

She began now, and the grinning Hartlepool trippers, eager for 
a row, closed in round the waggon. 

“ And it’s Mrs. Jamieson of the ‘Devonshire’ as I’ve come to 
see, after going miles from my lawful home for a mere trifle of 
rubbish. Oh, there you are, Mrs. Jamieson ; good-day to ye!” 

She caught sight of the landlady, broken with laughter, at an 
upper window, and the delighted faces of the two young men on 
the next floor, and her wrath began to smoulder. 

“‘Ay, we Enderbys always held ourselves respectable, and we'd 
need to hold our heads high, from early days, unlike other folk 
as sit in the bar of a public and rake in the pennies. Wake up, 
Elijah, like a man, and stand up for your wife—your lawful 
wedded wife, as is getting the rough lick of the tongue from 
them as is beneath her.” 

The landlady began to show uneasy signs of fight, but she was 
restrained by her burly, good-tempered Yorkshire husband. 

“Nay, missus, doantee. We know as how the ‘ Devonshire’ has 
always been a place as is famed for steadiness, and the likes of 
them poor sort of folk need not trouble thee.” 

Elijah opened his eyes at the sound of his wife’s sudden 
ferocity. But as he did little more than express a faint request 
for another quartern, Mrs. Cartright dismissed his pretensions 
with a snort. 

“Ay, Mrs. Jamieson——” she began again, with a maudlin 
touch that enchanted a lady in a blue gown and an emerald 
plush hat. ‘Folks may have said as how we was poor, but 
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we've always been honest, and when my brother Jack went and 
married a parson’s daughter, and then took to drink, I says to 
him, ‘Do as you like, Jack, but be honest’; and there’s his girl, 
and the girl of the parson’s daughter, a good-for-nowt, and she 
knowing all the time that the queen’s jewels was sold, and never 
giving her aunt a hint—rubies and diamonds they was——” 

The crowd became suddenly interested, and expressed an 
urgent desire to know what the old girl was driving at. 

Mrs. Cartright turned a lack-lustre eye upon a young man in 
a pea-green tie who had been more aggressively inquisitive than 
his friends, and addressed the next stage of her conversation to 
him, covering him thereby with confusion, for the crowd cheered 
him to the echo. 

“Yes, my fine fellow, you may have heard of Jack Enderby— 
the handsome Jack Enderby—that married the curate’s daughter ; 
and now I'll tell you, since you look kindly, what has brought 
me 80 low.” 

“Was it six quarterns, or twelve half quarterns, old girl?” 
roared a costermonger from the crowd, “for that amount has 
brought many a better woman than you will ever be low before 
now.” 

Mrs. Cartright set her bonnet a trifle more crooked, and 
prepared for battle. 

“You come here abusing of women as is good enough for you 
to lick their boots and be thankful, you good-for-nothing rap- 
scallion, with your wife a-hanging on to you, no better than she 
should be. It’s my niece, Delia Enderby, what lives in a house 
at Hepton Moorside, with brass fishes’ heads for door-knockers, 
and Her Gracious Majesty Queen Anne’s head on the front 
door, as has brought me to this. She’s going to let lodgings— 
she—and we was always brought up genteel—she, a slip of a girl 
of twenty, with her staring eyes, to have the old place, and to 
take in tramps. She calls ’em artists, but J calls em tramps, and 
what is tramps but folk as have no rightful home of their own, 
but live in other people’s ? ” 

This conclusive summing up of the genus artist seemed to have 
exhausted Mrs. Cartright’s powers of repartee. For when the 
waggoner came out of the bar, refreshed by his modest half pint, 
and drove the lumbering waggons away up the ill-paved yard out 
into the street, she made no demur, but presently went to sleep 
with her head upon the Oriental vase that had watched Aunt 
Delia die, and which seemed to prove but an uneasy pillow to 
the head that had fallen so desperately low. 

Lord Alveston came back into the room, away from the 
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yelling mob of trippers, who had taken this new incident with 
delight. 

“This is promising,” he said to Burnside, with a laugh. 
“ Now the next thing to be done is to look up Hepton Moorside 
on the map, and to betake ourselves thither as soon as our week 
here is up. Delia Enderby may be a passably pretty girl; at any 
rate it will be an amusing experience, and seems to me to promise 
an adventure.” 

“T think that it would be amusing to see Miss Delia Enderby 
after this certainly.” 

And Burnside heaved a faint sigh, for he was pining for the 
solitude of the vast moors, where one can live and breathe, 
because no petty human kind has trodden them before. 

The book that was to make him famous was yet to be written— 
and Hemington with its numerous excursions was not the place 
in which to write it. 

And so it came to pass that four days later, two dusty men, 
tired with their fifteen mile walk in a burning sun, turned into 
Delia Enderby’s front gate, and walked up the mossy path between 
the rows of prim columbines:and larkspur in the box-bordered 
garden beds. The trailing monthly roses flung their sweetness 
into Burnside’s face, and he caught a great handful of them, and 
pressed them to his dry lips. They were cool and delicious with 
their prim scent; and with a sudden flash of recollection he saw 
his old home, with the bowl of potpourri in the middle of the 
table that stood at his stately mother’s side in the morning- 
room. 

She was dead—ah! God, she was dead. 

And meanwhile Alveston was ringing at the bell that clanged 
feebly somewhere in the back regions of the old house. They 
stood there for five minutes without any visible effect, and then 
Alveston said impatiently— 

“By Jove, I am not going to stand here any longer’; I shall 
find the enchanted Delia, or perish in the attempt.” 

He turned the brass handle and entered the cool, dim hall, 
which the £10 hed failed to furnish, but which Delia had 
adorned with a drain tile, filled with a bunch of feathery rushes 
and grass. The back door was open, and there was a vista of 
green orchard, misty and shadowed, with a row of beehives, 
where a figure was standing alone. 

The two men stole out noiselessly. 

It was Delia, bending over a hive that bore a scrap of crape 
upon its summit. She was talking to the bees in her sweet, shrill 
voice. 
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“Oh, dear bees, I can’t get any lodgers, and very soon I shall 
starve. There was only that man who came and laughed—and 
I would not have him because he looked horrid things—and now 
I have not one penny in the world—and I am so hungry ——” 

“Ahem!” said Burnside, suddenly and awkwardly. For he 
felt that to play the listener only a moment longer would be a 
sacrilege. 

The girl sprang to her feet and faced them, blushing hotly. 
And in that one brief glance of blank and speechless amazement 
the two men realised that before them stood the most beautiful 
girl they had ever seen—slim and straight as a young sapling, 
with her blue eyes and red lips, and the wonderful dewy fresh- 
ness of the moors upon her fair beauty. 

“TI must apologise for our behaviour, madam,” said Alveston, 
taking the initiative upon himself as usual with easy grace. 
“But we heard that you were good enough to—ahem!—in fact 
to—— Here, Burnside——” 

The steady gaze of those exquisite eyes confused him. Where 
was the rather pretty little plebeian, with whom he might have 
wiled away a pleasant summer vacation with but little trouble? 
He only saw an exquisite girl with a face like an old miniature, 
and the dress of a Puritan in masquerade. 

“My friend wishes to say that we have heard that you are 
anxious to let some of your rooms, and we are as anxious to take 
them, for this neighbourhood seems to us to be charmingly quiet,” 
said Burnside gently. 

“ Ah, yes; for the whole summer, in fact for the rest of the 
year,” interpolated Alveston eagerly, anxious to check his friend’s 
love for the mere business side of the question. 

Without a word Delia bent over the hive and caught the 
fluttering scrap of crape from its fastening ; and slipping to the 
garden wall she flung it over into the river that brawled along 
the roadside. Then she turned to the two men with a dignity 
that held in check a quick desire for laughter. 

“T shall be very glad to accommodate youatonce. Let me show 
you your rooms.” 

Then, as she caught Burnside’s kindly glance, she laughed aloud. 

“Oh, dear me, how crushing; and you must have heard me 
telling the bees that I was so hungry. We always tell the bees 
greatest sorrows and our greatest joys in Yorkshire, you 

now.” 

Burnside felt a sudden thrill of pleasure as he realised that she 
had spoken so softly that his friend—who was engaged in con- 
templating the beauties of the genuine Queen Anne house—had 
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not heard her. Their rooms were so fresh and clean, with the 
eternal beauty of the stretch of heather before the windows, and 
the mist of blue hills on the horizon, that they soon forgot that 
the furniture was scanty and the beds hard. 

They feasted right royally that night off fresh speckled trout, 
and eggs and honey from the Enderby garden, with a few early 
wood strawberries from under the hot west wall. 

And afterwards, when Delia came to bid them good-night, and 
to see that their farthing dips were alight, Burnside produced an 
envelope, in which was enclosed a cheque for sixteen pounds, 
which he said was their rent for the first month at Hepton. 

It was customary, he said, for new-comers to pay their rent in 
advance, and he wished to make their relations distinctly business- 
like. Alveston had wished to pay double the sum, but he had 
restrained him for fear that Delia might imagine that all was 
not right. But as he explained quietly that it was only the same 
price that he had been paying to the landlady of the “ Devonshire 
Inn ” for inferior accommodation, the girl tried to look as though she 
had been accustomed to such vast sums of money all her life. 

It was so pretty to see her signing her first receipt, with her 
small pink thumb held firmly across the pen, and the Delia Enderby 
so tremulous on the white page, that Burnside felt a mist swim 
across his eyes at the sight of the child so young and fair who 
had to earn her daily bread in a way that was beset with so many 
dangers and difficulties. 

But Delia and Jane and Mrs. Armstrong had a jubilee in the 
sanded kitchen that night. And as they put each piece of gold 
away in the old stocking at the head of the four-post bed, they 
shed a tear of joy over it as a first-fruit of Delia’s fortune. 

“I say, Burnside,” said Lord Alveston, when they had been 
settled in the Queen Anne house for a week and a day. “ By Jove, 
that girl is a ripper, and the neatest little thing I ever saw. If 
she was a lady I would marry her to-morrow. But unfortunately 
she belongs to the class that we don’t marry. And it is really 
unlucky, for there are immense possibilities about her.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Burnside hotly. ‘Miss Enderby is 
a perfect lady, and I must beg you to confine your attention to 
Euripides, and 2 

“Qh! all right, old chap, fire away. Marry her yourself if you 
like, for she won’t have you on any other terms,” said Alveston 
with a faint sneer. 

“ Alveston, do you know that there are times when I almost 
hate you. Is it your training that has led you to believe that 
there is neither good woman nor man in the world, and that 
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human nature holds nothing higher than—— Come in, Miss 
Enderby—I beg your pardon—we did not hear you knock—we— 
we were discussing Euripides.” 

It was Delia, a little paler than usual, with her mouth a little 
harder set. She smiled at Burnside, and spoke to Alveston. 

“Will you come out with your rod now? The sun is off the 
Giant’s Pool, and I am thinking that we might catch a big trout 
to-night, for the clouds are hanging low like rain.” 

And with a delighted exclamation Alveston sprang up and 
flung his reading to the winds. 

Burnside watched the two, with their rods across their shoulders, 
go across the garden and out into the fields, and then he went 
back to his work with a faint sigh. 

“T hope that she did not hear what we said, for it would hurt 
her terribly,” he muttered. ‘ And Alveston is so reckless.” 

And outside, in the air that was heavy with the smell of the 
coming rain, Alveston was telling himself that even if Delia 
was not for him, that his tutor should never have her. For that 
Burnside’s lantern jaws against the Stuart profile would have no 
chance with a woman with any taste. 

Delia in her room late that night, fighting against the anger 
in her throat, walking up and down the narrow chamber where 
Miss Enderby had died, had little thought for the Stuart face. 

“Tf I could but tell him what I thought of him I could die 
happy,” she said. “But I should not have listened, it was very 
unmannerly. But I have thought of a better way to revenge 
myself upon him—a much better way.” 

She paused in front of her glass, and swept the waves of her 
sun-touched hair a little lower against her face, and tried the 
effect of a white ribbon about her throat. 

She was so lovely, that even she herself could see the beauty of 
her pure face and oval turn of the cheek. 

The black gown against her white neck only served to set off 
the clearness of her skin and the pose of her graceful head. She 
remembered Burnside, who always put himself in the background 
Pet there was any question of the superiority of his brilliant 

iend, 

And when she thought of him, she flushed hotly, and put out 
the swinging lamp, so that she might not see her rosy face in the 
mirror. But as she lay in the giant four-post bed, with the 
stream of moonlight upon the floor gilding her shabby little 
slippers as they stood on the rug ready for next day, and falling 
on the waiting Rebeccas and the thirsty camels with a touch of 
enchantment, she thought of him again. 
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Ir was a little surprising to Burnside that from that day 
forward Delia’s interest in Alveston seemed to be more than 
doubled. It was so contrary to her stately dignity, that he 
imagined her feelings to be very deeply engaged. 

If there was any talk of a salmon in the high pools, or of a 
monster trout that had defied the skill of the fishing cobbler of 
local celebrity, Alveston must be told at once. 

And more than that, Delia herself must escort him there, 
looking demure and sweet in her broad hat. But at the same 
time there was such a strained expression of eagerness about her 
young face that the tutor’s heart bled for her. 

Alveston assumed such a high-handed manner when he men- 
tioned the subject, that by degrees he never spoke more than was 
necessary to the young man, who thought that the world had been 
created expressly for his own amusement. 

He met the two one day as he returned from a trudge across 
the moors. They had been at Hepton for some time, and June 
was nearly out, with its wealth of dog-roses in the green hedges, 
and its fragrance of new mown hay in the air that was heavy with 
heat and sweet with the music of a hundred birds. 

Burnside bowed gravely as he passed the two chatting merrily. 
He went on his way with a sudden pang at his straight, honest 
heart. For the Stuart profile was very close to the white muslin 
hat, and he remembered Alveston’s theories as to womankind, and 
the impossibility of a man with a future marrying beneath him. 

What if he were to break her heart with all this pleasant 
dalliance? Her heart. He felt what a tender thing her love 
would be to any man who was blessed by it. 

Burnside had exalted ideas on womanhood, and regarded a 
girl’s heart as a rare piece of china, and her admirers as reckless 
housemaids. 

As he passed moodily back along the deserted road he came 
across Mrs. Armstrong standing at her cottage door, shading her 
eyes with her apron, as she looked anxiously across the wide 
stretch of moor. Burnside was already a friend of hers. She 
liked him for his kindly nature, and he liked her for her 
evident devotion to Delia Enderby. 

“ There’s them as is snakes in the grass,” she remarked, without 
further prelude. ‘And there’s them as isn’t, Mr. Burnside.” 

He drew a deep breath, and stared hard at the nodding lilies 
under the wall, and the lichen green thatch of the cottage. He 
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wondered vaguely as to whether any plants had been finer than 
the giant geranium behind the hermetically sealed windows of 
the best parlour, or any hens more prosperous than the dozen that 
scratched in the tiny paddock at the back of the house. 

“T am afraid that I do not quite follow your meaning,” he said 
gently. 

“There’s none so blind as them as won’t see. That chap—that 
young lord is a deal too much with Dely, and the girl’s getting 
too fond of him, for he’s not one as’ll marry her when all’s said 
and done. Or why should he flash such strange sort of telegrams 
in and out of the place as has always kept itself so respectable ? 
With a ‘ What are you a-doing of ?—mischief with some girl, I'll be 
bound!’ from his ma. And ‘ A-reading hard—very well, I thank 
you—no serious entanglements with pretty rustics,” from him, 
with all the world to read and understand it. Mrs. Green at the 
post-office, as is a friend of mine, and tells me the news constant, 
and sells bacon what will make better glue than what you gets on 
a penny stamp, showed me one of them papers herself. And she 
says, says she, ‘Does he mean Dely Enderby?’ And says IJ, 
‘The Lord forbid, as is above us all. And, Mrs. Green, don’t you 
go for to take any of them papers up to that young man no more, 
and that’s my advice to you. For if folks make trouble, they 
mustn’t expect other people to be mixed up among it.’” 

She paused out of breath, and Burnside stared at her in dismay. 
He had not had the faintest idea that Alveston had been receiving 
anxious missives from his relations, or that they had been alarmed 
by his lengthy sojourn at Hepton. He felt excessively annoyed 
that the marchioness had telegraphed to her son instead of 
communicating with himself. For his future depended on the 
discretion with which he was supposed to look after his pupils. 

“Tam sorry to hear all this,” he said gravely. “But what 
can I do?” 

“ There’s one thing as’d place a permanent barrier between you, 
as the pig said to the butcher when he drowned himself sooner 
than be made into bacon. Marry her yourself. You're not 
handsome, Mr. Burnside, as even your best friends may tell you, 
but you’re a good man. And I says: marry her yourself.” 

There are some moments in life when a man reads the thoughts 
of his!own soul, that have hitherto been unintelligible to him, in 
the mirror of another’s words. And like a flash of light that made 
his brain reel Burnside knew that he loved Delia Enderby; and 
more than that—that he had loved her since the first moment 
that he had found her among the beehives. He loved her pretty 
figure, and her dainty head with its crown of sunlit hair, and the 

s 2 
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demure eyes under their veil of heavy shadowing lashes. Loved 
her, as he had loved no woman before. And he marvelled to 
himself as to why he had not known what that strange tremor at 
his heart meant when she approached him in Alveston’s company. 

But it was all too late. For Alveston had stepped boldly in 
where he had feared to tread, and had stormed the fortress of her 
heart. He could save her from any further pain by warning her 
that Alveston would never be free to marry as he chose; but 
that he had a future to consider, that might influence a great 
part ofthe world. It might break her heart, of course—it probably 
would—but it would save her from any further dallying in a fool’s 
paradise. And when he had told her, he and Alveston must take 
their departure, and seek some reading grounds where there were 
no Delia Enderbys. Full of these resolutions he bade farewell to 
Mrs. Armstrong and returned to the house. 

It was late in the evening, and the house seemed to be deserted 
save for Jane, who was crooning a feeble song to herself in the 
kitchen. 

The back door stood open, and there was a vista of green trees 
and moors purpling to the sunset. Alveston was not there; but 
that fact did not affect Burnside much, for he was accustomed to 
take a late walk alone, returning in time for supper at nine. But 
Delia was among the beehives, busy as usual. And he walked 
straight up to her, not pausing to give himself time to think. 

“ Are you busy?” he said gravely. “I have something that I 
want to say to you, Miss Enderby.” 

She turned a flushed face up to him. And he saw that her eyes 
were brimming with tears. 

“Tam just moving the hive a little bit—Aunt Delia always did 
it in June; but you must not come near me, for the bees will 
stand no one but me near the hive. I want to have them near 
the bush of lavender, for I have an odd idea that the honey takes 
any scent near which the bees may be—oh! please go away, 
Mr. Burnside, for they will perhaps sting you.” 

The bees were about him, humming anxiously. 

“T am not alarmed, for bees never hurt me. I used to take the 
swarms at home, in Scotland,” he said, brushing the busy little 
insects from his coat. 

“They say that it is a sign of a good man if the bees will not 
sting him. Aunt Delia said that she engaged herself to the man 
she was to marry for that very reason,” said Delia with an anxious 
air, as if she was striving to talk without cessation so that she 
might avoid some painful subject. “And so——” 

“Miss Enderby, I did not come here to talk about your aunt's 
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dovers,” said Burnside very gravely and awkwardly. “But there is 
something that I must say to you, which is very difficult to put 
into words. You will perhaps think me impertinent, but for God’s 
sake, if you value your happiness, think no more of—of the 
attentions my pupil has been paying you.” 

The cover of the hive that Delia held in her hand fell to the 
ground with a crash, and she faced him with flashing eyes. 

“ How dare you!” she said. 

“T must entreat you to think that I mean it for the best,” 
cried he, putting out his hand imploringly. ‘ When I tell you 
that I love you myself more than my own soul, you may believe 
that it hurts me to see you being led into an affection that can 
never end happily. Alveston is a careless, thoughtless boy, but he 
has a great future before him, and must——” 

“ Lord Alveston told me to-day that he loved me, and I told him 
that I had overheard cruel words one day in the sitting-room 
from him. I asked him did he know that I was of the class that 
no gentleman married, and I laughed at him. I told him that 
even if he had been in my own rank_of life I could not have cared 
for a man who was utterly selfish and worthless. For that all 
my affection and respect was given to someone else.” 

“Of course I knew that I never had a chance,” he answered 
dully. “How could any beautiful woman care to be the wife of a 
man so plain and awkward as I am? Why, even now I have 
shown my clumsiness in paining you like this.” 

“T led him on, so that I might have the chance of telling him 
what I thought of him,” faltered Delia. ‘“ But you have not asked 
me the name of the man I love.” 

He flung out his hands to the night and the peace of the 
moors. “ God !—Delia, do you think that I care to know the name 
of the man who is destined to be the happiest man on earth? 
Better that I should go away from Hepton to-morrow, so that 
I may never know the name that will haunt me to my dying 
day.” 

“Tam glad that it will haunt you, for it is your own,” said 
Delia, with a sob that was born half of laughter and half of tears. 

Burnside caught her round the waist with a fierce clutch that 
hurt her with its passion and surprise. 

“You dare not say that again—you are playing with me,” he 
said between his teeth. “You are cruel, cruel to show me 
Paradise, and then to blot out the picture by one word.” 

“ But I don’t want to blot out the picture; I love you,” sobbed 
Delia, as she flung her arms round his neck and buried her face 
in his shoulder. “Can’t you see how I grew to love your quiet 
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courtliness and gentle consideration{for me? Can’t yousee—Oh, 
what is the use of talking to a stupid boy like you?” 

And as there seemed to be indeed no further use for words, he 
closed the dewy crimson of her lips with -his passionate, reverent 
kisses. 

co * * * * 

It was some time before they realised that they were still on 
earth. And the sun had reached the utmost limit of the horizon 
before Delia lifted her head with a happy sigh. 

“But Iam such a bad match for you,” she said tremulously. 
“ As poor as a church mouse, and not even a lass with a long 
pedigree.” 

She moved a little way away from him, and he put his hands 
on her shoulders and looked down into her bright eyes. 

“My dear,” he said gravely, “come to me without a penny 
in the world, without any other crown save your own honour and 
sweetness. For it makes me love you the better for your 
dependence on me.” 

She moved forward with a deep sigh of satisfaction to replace 
the basket cover of the hive, and as she did so she caught sight 
of a scrap of flannel sewn in against the right-hand corner, which 
had broken away a little from the stitches, and under it there was 
a gleam of something brilliant. 

She caught it away, and tore the stuff apart. The place seemed 
alive with a glittering mass of fireflies—crimson, blood scarlet, 
and snow white. 

“ Delia,” cried Burnside, “ what is that?” 

Delia picked up the necklace and tiara of rubies and diamonds, - 
and thrust them into her lover’s hands. 

“They are mine, and therefore they are yours, dear. Aunt 
Delia must have hidden the queen’s jewels here, because she knew 
that none but I would ever touch the Enderby bees.” 


And so Burnside won his wife, and with her a comfortable 
fortune. But the treasure that he valued more than all, was the 
fortune of her pure, innocent heart and love, that had enriched 
him above all other men. 

C. E. C. Weica. 











O'Higgins; Dictator of Chili. 


Waen George the First was king, Ambrose Higgins, the future 
Marquis of Osorno and Viceroy of Peru, was a ragged village boy 
in Ireland, glad to earn pennies by running errands. When 
Queen Victoria had been five years on the throne, his son 
Bernard, who more than any one man (not excepting Dundonald) 
secured the independence of Chili, died in exile in Peru. 

Ambrose Higgins was born in the year 1720. Destined for the 
church, he was sent to Cadiz to be educated by an uncle in holy 
orders. The career was distasteful to him; he ran away, 
emigrated to La Plata, and earned a living asa pedlar; crossed 
the continent of America, got into trouble with the Inquisition, 
was expelled from Lima, and made his way to Chili. Here he 
took a road contract and prospered in a small way; but the out- 
break of a small Indian war aroused in him the Irishman’s love of 
horses, and a fight, and he was given the command of a troop of 
irregular cavalry. When the war was over, he was confirmed in 
his command, ani his troops were incorporated with the regular 
army. He continued to rise, although very slowly; and at the 
age of fifty-seven was promoted Colonel. Three years later, when 
a Brigadier and sixty years of age, he formed a connection 
which was to affect profoundly both his own career and the fate 
of Chili. 

A child of fifteen Isabella Riquelme, the daughter of one of hig 
numerous hosts while he was on frontier duty, formed a romantic 
attachment for the local “great man,” an attachment that was 
warmly returned by Ambrose Higgins. The birth of their son 
(Bernard) was carefully concealed ; and the infant was carried 
away and brought up by his father. 

Ambrose O’Higgins prefixed the O’ to his name after a visit to 
the land of his birth, and continued to rise rapidly in the career 
that he had entered so late in life. When Bernard was six years 
old his father was appointed Governor of Concepcion, three years 
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later he was promoted Major-General and President of Chili. In 
the latter important post he worked hard; rebuilt the town of 
Osorno, desolated by Indian wars, and took from it, in the year 
1792, his title of Marquis, to which was added the barony 
of Vallenar. In the meantime Bernard, who had been taught 
to read and write by the parish priest of Talca, was sent to 
school at Lima, being entered at the Princely College, where 
families of gentle birth were accustomed to send their boys to be 
educated. When he was fourteen years of age, his father, now 
Lieutenant-General O'Higgins, sent Bernard—who passed as 
Bernard Riquelme—to school in England. 

Three hundred a year was the very handsome sum set apart by 
his father for the boy’s education. He was sent to school at 
Richmond, and did well but not brilliantly. He was essentially a 
good boy ; quiet, unobtrusive, and observant, and giving the im- 
pression of trying to do well, and also the impression that he was 
rather stupid. He had the interview with King George in Kew 
Gardens, that was the good luck of so many young people at 
that time, and the memory of the kind old King’s simplicity was 
perhaps the most valuable of all the impressions that Bernard 
O’Higgins received in England. He was a lonely boy ; but in his 
holidays he was not left at school, but was sent to Margate; not, 
at that time, the paradise of trippers that it has since become. In 
the Margate of a century ago, an important little centre of ship- 
ping, of trade and of smuggling, the silent young Chilian learnt 
much. He watched the famous sea-faring population of Kent, 
practising in their rough and often illicit ventures, those qualities 
that counted for so much in sea fights. In after years, when he 
came to man the ship that captured the O'Higgins (as she was 
called when she flew Cochrane’s flag), he put inio practice the 
lessons that he had learnt at Margate. For the rest, he was not 
satisfied with the progress he was making at school, and in the 
vacation he took some lessons in mathematics. These lessons in 
mathematics were watched by spies, and had effects that reached 
across the Atlantic and beyond the Andes: for the tutor was 
Francis Miranda. 

General Miranda had fled from France where he was not appre- 
ciated. In London he supported himself by giving lessons in 
mathematics, and urged on those in authority the desirability of 
freeing the Spanish settlements in the New World. Whether or 
no he was a competent mathematician is a small matter when we 
are considering his relations with Bernard O'Higgins. The 
important point to notice is that he was a political philosopher. 
These were in brief his teachings: “not every King is bad (and 
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Bernard remembered the kind old gentleman in Kew Gardens) ; 
not every President is good (and Bernard watched, as he learnt 
this lesson, the bitter face of the exiled Republican); be not 
deceived by words; liberty is a medicine that does not suit all 
diseases. Look at this land of England, and see how much of her 
strength comes from the apparent anomaly of an hereditary 
nobility. The art of government is to make the best of what 
exists; not to overturn in order that you may introduce conditions 
that are not, perhaps, after all suitable.” 

These were the earliest lessons in statesmanship that Bernard 
O'Higgins received. They were borne in upon him in the course 
of long conversations, and by means of letters commencing, “ My 
dear young friend,” according to the tedious habit of the time. 
They seem simple and harmless reflections; but to the Spanish 
mind such teachings were horrible and treasonable. Miranda was 
well known to the secret service of the Spanish Cabinet as a 
dangerous person; for he confessedly desired something better 
for the Spanish Colonies than the tyranny of Spanish Viceroys. 

Ambrose O’Higgins had by now attained that eminence. In 
the year 1795 he was appointed Viceroy of Peru, and on the’ 
24th July, 1796, he made his state entry into Lima. Although 
seventy-six years of age, he showed himself an active man, by no 
means contented with the pageantry of office. Naturally he 
made enemies. The colonial aristocracy sneered at him as a man 
of low birth, and mocked at his Marquisate of Osorno. Others 
did more than mock, and started the nickname “the English 
Viceroy.” 

The latter party worked to some purpose, using the fact that 
Bernard was taking lessons of Miranda as a lever to weaken the 
confidence of the Spanish Crown in the loyalty of the Viceroy of 
Peru. It does, indeed, seem pitiful that the scrapes of a boy of 
seventeen should be allowed to outweigh the evidence of forty 
years of faithful service. Yet such was the case. The Viceroy 
was ordered to send in his resignation, repair to Madrid, and give 
an account of his stewardship. The decree broke the old man’s 
heart, and he died suddenly on the 18th of March, 1801, be- 
queathing his fortune to his son. 

It is hard to say which of the two Higginses was worst treated 
by the Spanish Government. Bernard received, out of due season, 
summons to the office of his father’s agents, who informed him 
that they were instructed to formally disown him, to discontinue 
further supplies, and to direct him to repair to South America 
forthwith. So harsh a message from a father who had always 
treated him with kindness filled Bernard Higgins with consterna- 
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tion. He never again saw his father alive. On reaching Chili, he 
discovered that the Viceroy’s very large fortune had been left to 
him, saddled, however, with the condition that he should on no 
account assume the name of O'Higgins, but pass as Bernard 
Riquelme. 

This condition was much dwelt on at the time and since as 
evidence of the pride of O’Higgins, “the parvenu.” In the light 
of the dealings of the Spanish Court with the Viceroy, it stands 
out rather as a simple measure of self-preservation than as a piece 
of arrogance. To cut himself free from the objectionable young 
man, whose lessons in algebra were the cause of so much concern 
in Madrid, was the first indispensable step towards putting him- 
self right with the King. However, Bernard O’Higgins, with the 
confidence of youth, felt sure that a little explanation would set 
matters right, and no sooner had he entered on his inheritance 
than he betook himself to Madrid. Two years later he returned 
to Chili. On the estate of Las Canteras, bequeathed to him by 
the Viceroy, he was able to reflect, while in the enjoyment of a 
very large income, on his own woes, and the woes of his country. 
Miranda’s lessons were receiving terribly forcible illustrations from 
his own experience. He had betaken himself to Spain fully ex- 
pecting to effect the revival, in his own favour, of his father’s 
titles of nobility. He had been given to understand, in the very 
shortest and plainest terms, what the Spaniards thought of his 
social position, The minor concession (that he might call himself 
O’Higgins), was accompanied by the intimation that a man who 
had no right to any name at all might as well take one name as 
another so far as the Spanish Government cared. Was it possible, 
the young man reflected, that a government could be sound which 
inflicted such hideous humiliations on so small a provocation? 

It is clear that a very little attention—or rather abstention 
from insult—on the part of the Spanish Government, would have 
enlisted Bernard O'Higgins’ talents in the Royalist cause. By 
what strange throw back came Bernard, half Irish, half Spanish 
as he was, to display the qualities of neither one race nor the 
other. His resentment of his treatment by the Spanish Court 
was not the fiery wrath of an Irishman, or the gloomy malice of 
the Spaniard. His chief feeling was, rather, that it was bad 
policy on the part of Spain to treat an important subject so 
scurvily. He did not seek to foment discontent ; he settled down 
on his lands, accepted the appointment of magistrate from the 
royal Governor, and took up the position of a great landed 
proprietor. 

Miranda had often spoken to him of the English oligarchy, and 
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of the debt that English liberty owed to it. O'Higgins, as he saw 
his rent-roll increase, and heard his name pronounced everywhere 
with respect, began to rank himself in dreams with the Errazuriz, 
the Irrarrazavals, and the Larrains, and to wonder whether a 
Chilian oligarchy might not do for Chili what the English oli- 
garchy had done for England. The French invasion of Spain 
brought him face to face with the necessity of deciding whether 
his dreams were to remain dreams, or were to find their realisation 
in an independent Chilian State. 

He did not hesitate. Whatever allegiance he had owed to the 
master of Godoy, he certainly owed none to Joseph Buonaparte. 

Chili was declared independent on the 18th September, 1810, 
and O’Higgins began, at the age of thirty, his thirteen years of 
active political life. The first great revolutionary figure was that 
of Dr. Juan Martinez de Rozas, a neighbour of O'Higgins in the 
country, and a lawyer of some depth of reading. He was one of 
those clumsy wizards who raise the fiends of revolution, but whose 
lore is not profound enough to enable them to control them. 
O’Higgins himself had neither the acuteness of the Celt, nor the 
ruthlessness of the Spaniard; as a revolutionary he had every- 
thing to learn. Rozas took the lead, and O’Higgins followed him 
like a dog. So far as declamation and exposition went, Rozas was 
everything that could be desired. After the usual proclamations, 
he proposed to summon a Legislative Assembly, and O'Higgins 
strongly objected. “ What! no Legislative Assembly? It is a 
tyranny, then, that you would establish. How will our govern- 
ment differ from the tyranny that we have overthrown?” 
O’Higgins could not say exactly ; he was slow of speech, and not 
very clear of thought, but he was quite sure that the parliament 
that would assemble in answer to Rozas’ summons would be some- 
thing very different from the parliament that it was supposed to 
be imitating. O’Higgins knew the stuff that went to make the 
parliaments of George the Third, and he also knew his own 
countrymen, whereas Rozas only knew their language. O’Higgins 
was convinced that representative government would prove to be 
a mistake; but he was only learning his lesson, and Rozas over- 
ruled him. 

The first national Congress of Chili was accordingly summoned 
for 15th December, 1810. It proved to be a squabbling crowd of 
men naturally ignorant of what they had been summoned for, 
what they were to do, or how to set to work, and was in no sense 
representative of Chili. In the midst of its disputes, a Royalist 
revolt broke out, which was suppressed ; its leader was promptly 
executed. Rozas began to lose his nerve. According to all copy- 
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book formule, the country ought now to be peaceful and pros- 
perous; but it was not. In the midst of the confusion, there 
landed a man who was to prove himself a leader of a very different 
stamp from Rozas—José Miguel Carrera. 

Carrera has been called, with notable exaggeration, the 
Alcibiades of the revolutionary cause. He certainly was a 
versatile man, and began by giving O’Higgins his second lesson 
in revolutions. Promoted Colonel in the army by M[ozas, he 
deposed the President on the 16th November, 1811, and disclosed 
to O’Higgins that the real secret of revolution making is to gain 
the command of the army. The President being deposed, Carrera, 
now twenty-nine years of age, stepped into his place, and made 
himself in name Dictator of Chili. The military dictatorship of 
Carrera answered to O’Higgins’ notions of a free Chili as little as 
Rozas’ farce of constitutional government had done. All through 
the year 1812 he continued to make unheeded criticisms on the 
state of public affairs, and finding that his remonstrances were 
received with total neglect he retired to Las Canteras. 

Rozas, the man of books, had fled from Santiago panic-stricken. 
There was no reason why Carrera should inspire O'Higgins with 
any particular respect, and as for the oligarchy, where was it? 
Two years’ experience of revolutions had transformed O’Higgins 
into a man who only asked for a decent excuse to re-establish the 
Royal Government. None offering, and the state of his own 
country continuing so deplorable, he was about to emigrate to 
Buenos Aires when General Pareja landed in the Bay of St. 
Vincent, and proceeded to the re-conquest of Chili. 

The tale of Spanish ineptitude is as long as the list of her lost 
possessions. For O'Higgins at this juncture, distrustful of himself, 
disappointed as he was with Rozas, and disgusted with Carrera, 
there was but one step that Spain could take to turn him away 
from her ; and there must have been many like O'Higgins. That 
step, of course, was the invasion of Chili. Whatever doubts he 
might have entertained about Carrera’s honesty, or Rozas’ good 
sense, it was perfectly clear that the revenge of Spain would be 
worse than death in the field. 

O'Higgins’ essentially English mind cleared and steadied the 
moment that he was face to face with a simple conclusion requiring 
a definite resolve. He flew to arms and made up his quarrel with 
Carrera. The two men met at Talca and arranged a campaign 
that sorely tried Pareja. Two or three smart cavalry raids earned 
for O’Higgins the rank of Colonel. The Royalists met with a 
defeat at Yerbas Buenas in the province of Linares, and San 
Carlos in the province of Nuble. They crossed the Nuble and 
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fell back on Chillan, the capital of the province. Late in'May, 
1813, O'Higgins by a dashing ride captured the outpost of Los 
Angeles. Pareja expired of a fever aggravated by rage and 
mortification at his failure, and the command of Chillan devolved 
on General Sanchez. 

Now began those reprisals that were to harden the hearts of 
both sides until they never met in battle without flying the black 
flag that meant “no quarter.” Sanchez’ wife was taken prisoner 
and held as a hostage. Sanchez made a raid on Las Canteras and 
burnt it to the ground, driving off the cattle and leaving Higgins’ 
fair estate a blackened ruin. Far from being discouraged he 
pledged his remaining credit to his last dollar, and raised a corps 
of one thousand light horse. 

Light horse was all very well for field work, but Chillan could 
not be taken by any number of light horse. Sanchez held his 
ground, and the bitter weather came to his help. On the 8th of 
July, Carrera was heavily repulsed, and a month later, in the 
midst of winter, the siege was broken up and the Republican forces 
withdrew towards Concepcion. The position was now reversed. 
The Royalists were hanging on the flanks of the retreating 
Republicans; and on the 8th of September, 1813, Elorriaga, a 
skilful lieutenant of Sanchez, attacked Higgins at Quilimane, and 
carried off his mother and half-sister. The Royalists, satisfied 
that time was on their side, withdrew to comfortable quarters, 
while Higgins and Carrera concentrated at Concepcion on the sea. 
But Elorriaga was minded to disturb the process of concentration, 
and on the 17th October, 1813, he caught them divided, and over- 
threw them heavily on the Roble. Throughout the fighting Higgins 
had done very well; Carrera not so well, in spite of his military 
training. A month after the defeat on the Roble the Junta 
deposed Carfera from his post of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Chilian Army and appointed Higgins to take his place, with 
Mackenna as Commandant of Santiago. This eventful resolve was 
arrived at in Palca, where the Junta was sitting, a place about 
seventy miles north of Chillan. 

On the 28th January, 1814, Higgins was invested with the 
supreme command; four days later Carrera formally recognised 
him as Commander-in-Chief, and Don Gabino Gainza, the Spanish 
Commandant, landed in Arauco from Peru. Sanchez had defended 
Chillan with success; Elorriaga had proved himself a brilliant 
field commander, and their supercession by Gainza wasa mistake, 
It was not, however, a mistake that told very heavily against 
Spain, for Higgins had received bad news from Europe. The 
French were all but expelled from Spain, and very large Spanish 
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armies had been set on foot, drilled and provided by England. 
When peace was concluded, Chili might expect to have to fight 
with army corps where she now had only to deal with regiments. 
It was with a heavy heart, therefore, that Higgins entered on the 
campaign of 1814. It opened with a serious reverse; Elorriaga 
captured Talea. The Junta disgarrisoned Santiago to provide a 
force for the recapture of so important a position. The relieving 
force was completely defeated at Cancha Rayada; and Gainza 
nearly succeeded in cutting Higgins off from the capital. 

Up to this point we have been chiefly concerned with the 
deliberations of Juntas, and the rivalries of generals; the people 
have shown no very solid convictions. But the Chilenos were 
now to show their sympathies in an unmistakable manner. 
Although the Royalists had been uniformly successful in the 
field, they could hardly keep their army together. Desertions 
were frequent. In consequence they were chained down in 
Talca, and had, for the rest, great difficulty in obtaining 
supplies. Higgins’ cadres, on the other hand, were full; supplies 
were furnished to him with something like enthusiasm, and the 
people evidently looked for the annihilation of Gainza. But 
Higgins was hag-ridden by Europe. The grand prize of indepen- 
dence appeared further off than ever; it would be something to 
have attained self-government. So on the 8th May, 1814, he 
concluded, through the mediation of Commander (afterwards 
Admiral Sir James) Hillyar, the Peace of Lircay. 

By this peace he bound Chili to recognise the authority of 
Ferdinand VII., and the interim government of the Spanish 
regency. On the other hand, the existing government of Chili 
was to be recognised by Spain until the Cortes should pronounce 
definitely on the question of Chilian self-government; and in the 
meantime the army of Peru was to evacuate Chili. 

It was perhaps well for Higgins that he should have concluded 
this disastrous treaty. The manner in which it was received on 
all sides finally demonstrated, to his slow moving mind, the depth 
and fierceness of the passions that inspired both combatants. The 
army was furious—but not more angry and disappointed than the 
Chilian people. Carrera openly headed the party of revolt, and 
after barely twelve weeks of agitation Higgins was displaced in 
the chief command, and Carrera succeeded him. But a large 
party in the army stood by their late chief, and the two leaders 
came to blows. In the midst of their strife—a strife which if 
left to proceed would have ended in the exhaustion of both 
parties, and made the Royalist triumph easy—Spain committed 
another and worse blunder than the appointment of Gainza. The 
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Viceroy of Peru refused to ratify the peace of Lircay, recalled 
Gainza and replaced him by Mariano Osorio, who landed at 
Talcahuano, the port of Concepcion, on the 13th August, 1814, 
with orders to carry fire and sword through the length and breadth 
of Chili, and not to leave one stone standing on another of any 
place that should presume to offer him resistance. 

Spain was not strong enough to hold such language; nor were 
the Chilenos people, whom it was safe to address in such terms— 
especially at this juncture when they had concluded a peace highly 
favourable to Spain. If this was the reception that they might 
look for when disposed to treat, it was better to die fighting. 
Both parties hoisted the black flag—QOsorio in obedience to his 
commands, O’Higgins and Carrera (who had patched up their 
quarrel) in natural resentment. Osorio commanded about five 
thousand trained men, well drilled and well provided. The 
Chilians numbered something under four thousand, and their 
discipline was naturally somewhat ragged, but their spirit was 
high. The two armies met at Rancagua, about thirty miles south 
of Santiago, on the 1st October, 1814. The fighting lasted for 
thirty-six hours, and the slaughter was ceaseless. The day went 
against the Republicans. O’Higgins managed to cut his way 
through, losing 1600 out of his division of 1900 men, escaped to 
Santiago, carried off his mother and sister, and fled across the 
Andes to Mendoza. 

So ended the first struggle for Chilian independence. It 
had lasted four years, from the 18th September, 1810, to the 
Ist October, 1814, and terminated in the rout and destruction 
of the Republican armies, and the flight of their chiefs. Mariano 
Osorio entered Santiago at the head of the victorious Royalist 
troops on the 9th October, 1814. He was the most capable 
general of his party, and if he had been left in command with 
anything like reasonable instructions there was a good chance 
that the authority of Spain might have been permanently re- 
instated. For the Republican cause was so prostrated that no 
attempt to restore it was made for two years and three months 
after the battle of Rancagua. But his instructions, as we have 
seen, were not conciliatory. Nor was his authority secured. 
Sanchez and Elorriaga had been replaced by Gainza, Gainza by 
Osorio; in December, 1815, Osorio himself was replaced by 
General Marco del Pont. Thus the Spanish Government did 
everything that lay in its power to keep alive that feeling of 
restlessness and uncertainty which was the best hope of the 
Republican party. 

O'Higgins could not have left the Republican cause in better 
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hands; under the guidance of Spain his party grew in strength 
of numbers and conviction day by day and week by week. 

On the other side of the Andes the broken revolutionaries were 
welcomed with as much generosity as he could afford by José de 
San Martin, Governor of Cuyo. San Martin died at Boulogne in 
the year 1850, at the age of seventy-two, being known in his 
retirement as a man who had once played a great part, but what 
part exactly (except that it had reference to South American 
politics and was probably disreputable) nobody knew. As the 
greater part of his career lies outside the story of O'Higgins’ 
life it may as well be set forth at this point. 

San Martin was an Argentine by birth. He had fought in the 
Peninsula War; and during a visit to England he had imagined a 
vast plan in which soldiering was a secondary consideration. This 
was nothing less than the restoration of the monarchy in South 
America, under the Duke of Sussex, who was to rule over Chili, 
Peru, and La Plata, with the title of Emperor. San Martin 
appears in many parts. He is known to us chiefly through his 
dealings with Cochrane, in which he behaved very shabbily. That 
he inspired several assassinations, and was ruthless and perfidious 
is clearly proved. But when we encounter him in Mendoza, at 
the age of thirty-six, we have to consider him as revolving this 
vast scheme in his mind. We have to remember that he was 
watching the two men who had played so considerable a part in 
the war of Chilian independence with the view of deciding how 
far they would fall in with his grand scheme. 

O’Higgins took his defeat philosophically. His mother and 
half-sister eked out their scanty means by earning pay as rollers 
of cigars. Carrera, on the other hand, was rather better off and 
loudly clamorous against O'Higgins. O'Higgins’ supporters 
retaliated by charging Carrera with deserting his fellow-General 
on the field of Rancagua. Luis Carrera called out Mackenna 
(Military Governor of Santiago under O’Higgins) and shot him. 
At this time San Martin was engaged in persuading the President 
of La Plata to sanction his famous Peruvian expedition. The 
power of Spain, he urged, would never be broken until it was 
attacked in Perua—the capital of the viceroyalty. The President’s 
consent was indispensable if San Martin was to clothe his action 
with any semblance of a national movement; and the President 
would not give his consent. 

The popular account of how San Martin obtained the support 
so long withheld is that he waited on the President when he 
passed through the borders of his government in order to pay his 
respects. When rising to take his leave he added that he had 
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now merely to state that if permission were not immediately and 
formally accorded to him to conduct the war with Spain in 
Chili and Peru, he could assure the President that he would 
never reach Buenos Aires alive. Pueirredon (this was tho 
President's name), being somewhat taken aback, San Martin 
assured him that he was entirely in earnest, that his plans could 
be no longer delayed, that they were far too important to be set 
aside for such an obstacle as the life of a single man, and that 
there were two ambushes prepared for Pueirredon on the road to 
Buenos Aires, which the President could not hope to escape with- 
out a pass from San Martin, and that he would only grant that 
pass on the plain understanding that he was to have a free hand 
in the future in the conduct of the war. 

The story is quite in accordance with San Martin’s character. 
It is certain that henceforth Pueirredon never failed to show the 
utmost deference to San Martin’s wishes; that in fact he ceased 
from the date of this interview to be anything more than San 
Martin’s agent ; and that when San Martin started to cross the 
Andes he left La Plata behind him as a province of which he was 
already the virtual ruler. 

The next point to decide was which of the two—O’Higgins or 
Carrera—he would place, so to speak, on the throne of Chili. He 
decided for O'Higgins, and as events proved he decided rightly. 
He who was not with San Martin was against him; we have 
therefore to observe that from the moment that San Martin’s 
mind was made up he becomes known to history as the persecutor 
of Carrera, and that O'Higgins passes as the tool of San Martin. 
As regards the personal qualities of the two men, Carrera was 
quarrelsome, O'Higgins was not; Carrera was egregiously vain, 
O'Higgins had no vanity, and no personal pride; he was proud 
only of his work (if it were well done) and his country. 
O'Higgins was the dispossessed owner of a great estate; Carrera 
was a mere adventurer. O’Higgins had no family ; Carrera had 
two brothers who would always have to be provided for. As soon 
as it became clear that in the joint undertaking of San Martin 
and O'Higgins there could be no place for Carrera except a 
secondary place, he determined to strike out a line for himself. 
He pawned his wife’s jewels, raised every possible dollar from his 
friends, and when possessed of about £2500 in cash, he set sail 
for Baltimore in November, 1815, bent on securing for the cause 
of South American independence the support of the United States 
of America, 

There had been some ground for supposing that such support 


might be granted. Soon after the outbreak of the revolt in 
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Chili, the United States had despatched an agent to inquire 
unofficially into the state of Chilian affairs and report upon them 
to the States. The envoy’s name was Poinsett; he is best known 
to Englishmen perhaps, as the acclimatiser of the flower called 
after him the Poinsettia pulcherrima. Joel Roberts Poinsett had 
seen much of Carrera in Chili, and had even influenced him toa 
certain extent in governmental measures. But he foresaw that 
a very long time must elapse before anything like a stable 
government could be established. Chili would be welcome to 
the sympathy of the United States in her struggle with Spain, 
but that was as much as Poinsett ever encouraged Carrera to 
believe that he might count upon. 

On the 17th January, 1816, he landed at Baltimore and was 
kindly received by Poinsett and Commodore Porter, the only men 
that he was acquainted with in North America. James Madison 
was President, and in foreign affairs was guided by Monroe, who, 
if anybody, might be counted on to support Chili against Spain. 
But Carrera had made a mistake in ignoring San Martin and 
O’Higgins. It was now not so much a case of protecting Chili 
against Spain as of arming one faction in Chili against another 
faction. 

Had Carrera’s case been clearer he might have won more 
valuable support for his cause; for there were many refugees in 
the States at this time. Clausel, who had so often crossed swords 
with Wellington in Spain and Grouchy among others, had followed 
Joseph Buonaparte to the new land. King Joseph’s support 
would not have been very valuable from any point of view, and he 
was too thankful to be rid of crown and kingdom and to be 
living quietly at Point Breeze as the Comte de Survilliers to 
disturb himself about Chili. But Clausel and Grouchy were good 
Generals, and neither of them would have anything to say to 
Carrera. The small force that he ultimately got together was 
financed as a speculation by two enterprising merchants, and he 
sailed from Baltimore on the 26th November, and landed at 
Buenos Aires on the 9th of February, 1817. 

At this point there begins that epoch of the Chilian Revolution 
that O'Higgins’ panegyrists look back upon with regret. But 
after very careful study of the history of this period from all 
points of view, it seems clear that Carrera has been over tenderly 
dealt with. The situation was a plain one. Both he and 
O’Higgins had tried their hands at revolution making, and both 
had failed and been thoroughly beaten in open fight. It behoved 
them to be modest in the presence of a stronger man, San Martin, 
who seemed likely to succeed—that is if they really cared for 
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their cause, and not for themselves. O’Higgins did so; Carrera 
continued to play for his own hand. His vanity was such that he 
did not perceive that San Martin was not a man to be trifled 
with. He called on Pueirredon and announced that he was about 
to proceed to the deliverance of his country. But the President 
said that San Martin and O’Higgins had already started on that 
errand, that San Martin would naturally be proclaimed Dictator 
if he succeeded, and that in that case it would no doubt be dis- 
agreeable to Carrera to visit Chili. But, the President went on, 
he was empowered to offer Carrera in the name of both San 
Martin and O’Higgins the appointment of Chilian Envoy at 
Buenos Aires as soon as their government should be established. 

This was a fair, even a generous, offer. Of course it amounted 
to a sort of honourable exile for Carrera; but the exile was hand- 
somely gilded, and was quite as much as he could have looked for 
at a rival’s hands. But vanity blinded him. He talked about his 
handful of recruits as if they were an army corps; declared that 
as a Chilian he would never recognise a foreigner as the head of 
his country; and that finally, he would not consent to accept a 
well-paid post while his country was still under the heel of the 
oppressor. In the midst of their negotiations there came the 
news of San Martin’s victorious passage of the Andes, and Carrera 
changed his ground. He could now, he said, no longer offer help 
where none was needed, but, with the President’s leave, would 
sail round the Horn and harry the Spanish squadron. Pueirredon 
was now compelled to speak more plainly. Carrera had resented 
the touch of the velvet glove; he was now to feel the steel gaunt- 
let beneath. Under no circumstances, he said, would Carrera be 
permitted to proceed to Chili, and as this decision obviously only 
exasperated Carrera, the President compelled his volunteers to 
land from their ships. The expense of maintaining them ruined 
Carrera, and he applied to Pueirredon for help. Naturally the 
President refused point blank, and expressed the hope that 
Carrera would now accept the situation. As he showed no 
readiness to do so, the President had him and his brother John 
arrested. This took place at ten o'clock on the night of the 29th 
of March, 1817, and the two brothers were imprisoned in a boat 
in the harbour, Luis Carrera having escaped arrest by an accident. 
Three days later, San Martin arrived in Buenos Aires, and at 
once visited Carrera in his prison. 

However badly San Martin behaved to Cochrane, he played a 
perfectly straightforward game with Carrera. The war was over, 
he said, and O'Higgins proclaimed Dictator. He himself was 
about to start for Pera. Obviously there could not be two Kings 
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of Brentford on one throne, and Carrera must accept the situation. 
The interview was very stormy, and the two men parted; San 
Martin saying that whether Carrera liked it or not, O'Higgins was 
Dictator of Peru, and that it was useless for Carrera to try to 
overthrow him. Carrera said that whether San Martin liked it or 
not, he was determined to try; and so took up the position of a 
rebel, which he maintained more or less successfully till his 
execution four years later. 

The time that Carrera had spent in journeying to the States 
and in vainly seeking to enlist the sympathies of President 
Madison in his cause, had been spent to better purpose by San 
Martin and Bernard O'Higgins. Late in January, 1817, the two 
leaders started from Mendoza, crossed the Andes unopposed, and 
came face to face with the Royalist forces at Chacabuco. It was 
well for them that the energetic Osorio had not been left in 
command, Hissuccessor, General Marco del Pont, was an indolent 
man. He was undisturbed by the rumours of O’Higgins’ invasion. 
In the fourteen months that had elapsed since he had taken over 
the command from Mariano Osorio, he had done nothing to 
augment the value of the army as a fighting force. He had not 
watched the movements of the Republican generals, although it 
was notorious that they were preparing to invade his command. 
When the invasion came, he was not even on the spot in person, 
the Royal forces being commanded by Rafael Maroto. Don Rafae) 
was routed on the 12th February, 1817. ‘Three days later the 
Republicans entered Santiago in triumph, and San Martin was 
acclaimed Dictator of Chili. San Martin modestly declined the 
honour. O’Higgins, he said, a Chilian born, was the right man 
for that exalted post. As for himself, he reserved nothing but 
fresh labours in the cause of independence; he should proceed to 
the conquest of Peru. 

After seven years of struggle, of dire poverty, of battle and 
bloodshed, Bernard O’Higgins found himself, at the age of thirty- 
seven, the ruler—the absolute ruler—of his native country. There 
was no talk of Juntas and National Congresses: O'Higgins had 
tried them all and found them wanting; and San Martin’s tastes 
did not lie in the direction of popular government. O’Higgins 
‘entered on six years of absolute rule. He divided his government 
into three departments, confiding foreign affairs to Don Miguel 
Zanartu, war to Don Jose Ignacio Zenteno, and finarce to Don 
Hipolito Villegas. As regards programme he omitted the decla- 
mation customary on these occasions, said nothing about 
“ progress” or abstractions of any kind, and proclaimed that the 
independence of Chili at all costs was their sole object. He 
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appears, however, to have thought it necessary to decree the 
abolition of titles of nobility and coats-of-arms. O’Higgins was 
so practical a man that one is tempted to suppose that this trivial 
measure must have been important, otherwise one would natur- 
ally inquire what he would have done if he had been a Marquis 
himself, like his father. The decree was made public on the 22nd 
March, 1817 ; it was almost the first public act of the Government 
after entering Santiago. Three months later, the Order of Merit 
was founded. It consisted of three classes, the cross of each class 
conferring a definite military rank, and being accompanied by a 
money allowance. One wonders by what mental process the 
conferring of the rank of lieutenant in the army with a sordid 
little allowance of 150 pesos annually on—say—a Professor at the 
University was thought to be a dignified substitute for the 
previously existing system. However, it seems to have satisfied 
the Chilenos; it gave a ribbon and a little money to a good many 
people, deserving or undeserving, and was solemnly inaugurated 
at Concepcion on the 12th September, 1817. 

So great an event should have taken place in the capital; but 
O'Higgins was no sooner in power than he hastened south, so as 
to be on the spot when the new invasion from Peru was im- 
pending. His power was delegated to Colonel Hilarion de la 
Quintana, an Argentine, whose appointment as acting Dictator 
was much resented. It was said that San Martin was trying to 
make Chili a dependency of Buenos Aires. Not quite that, but, 
as we know, he would have been glad to maintain some thread, 
however slight, holding the two provinces together. His plan 
not being ripe for disclosure, he withdrew his nominee. Five 
months’ time, however, had been given to Quintana before he was 
displaced, in September, 1817, by a junta of three—Francisco 
Antonio Perez, Luis de la Cruz, and José Manuel Astorga. Of 
these three, two quickly became insignificant, and by the end of 
the year Luis de la Cruz was sole acting Dictator. The incident 
is typical. The Chilenos were determined to be rid of Quintana; 
but they determined to rid themselves of him in a regular 
manner, and without bloodshed, and, in the meantime, they 
obeyed him. It is this businesslike habit of conducting public 
saffairs that has so long marked Chili off from other South 
American States. On the 13th November, O’Higgins, by decree, 
directed the Chilians to record their votes for or against a pro- 
clamation of national independence. He was much censured for 
not summoning a Congress, and submitting the question in a 
constitutional form. But O’Higgins had no intention of hamper- 
ing the State with any such lumber as a Congress. There was 
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stern work ahead that a Congress could only hinder, and the vote 
could be obtained as easily by decree as in any other way, and 
was certain to be the same whatever means of obtaining it were 
employed. The Decree of Independence was promulgated on the 
Ist January, 18 8. 

The military operations of 1817 had gone, on the whole, 
against O'Higgins. Ordonez was in command of the Royalists. 
After two slight repulses, he went into entrenchments at Talca- 
huano early in the winter, and being well provided with artillery, 
resisted all attempts to dislodge him. For the Royalist cause 
that sufficed. The new army under Osorio—who now replaced 
del Pont in the chief command as he had formerly replaced 
Gainza—arrived in Chili early in January, 1818, and the united 
forces of Osorio and Ordonez took the field against O'Higgins. 
As usual, the Spaniards were quarrelling among themselves. 
Ordonez thought that his winter campaign, and his defence of the 
lines of Talcahuano, entitled him to the supreme command. 
Osorio thought that he had been hardly treated in that he had 
ever been removed from the supreme command. In spite of 
dissensions, however, the Royalists won a complete victory over 
O’Higgins and San Martin at the battle of Cancha Rayada on the 
19th March, 1818. The Republican army was scattered to the 
four winds, and Osorio was so well satisfied with his victory that 
he made no attempt to hinder their reconcentration. 

' At Cancha Rayada, O’Higgins had been severely wounded, 
mortally wounded it was feared at the time. Lut he rallied, and 
five days after the battle San Martin and he entered Santiago. 
In two days’ time they had gathered four thousand men together, 
Manuel Rodriguez (of whom more later), raising a body of light 
horse—the “ Death or Glory Boys of Chili”—the Huzares de la 
Muerte. Osorio, not caring to move on the capital, the Re- 
publicans marched out to attack him. On the plains of Maypo 
was fought the last pitched battle of the Chilian Revolution. 
O’Higgins was carried on to the field in a litter, and announced 
his intention to stay in his litter until he was slain, or the 
Royalists retreated. No quarter was given; the two armies 
dashed at each other, and cut and stabbed till their opponents 
fled. There was no manwuvring. It was merely a contest of 
two bodies of infuriated men, and the Republicans proved to be 
the fiercer. O’Higgins watched the bloody scene from his litter, 
awaiting events with a composure worthy of Wellington. When 
evening came he lay alone; his men were far away in pursuit of 
Osorio, and what was left of Osorio’s army. The cause of Chilian 
independence was never again seriously challenged by an armed 
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force. Osorio handed over his command to Juan Francisco 
Sanchez, who had succeeded Pareja in 1813, this being the sixth 
change in the chief command of the Royal forces in the course of 
five years. 

There had been a few hours, after the battle of Cancha Rayada, 
when O'Higgins feared that all was over with him. A panic 
seized both him and San Martin when they saw their army 
disperse. In point of fact, there had long been a conspiracy on 
foot against them in Santiago. It had latterly grown more 
threatening as the Royalists advanced, and both men were sur- 
prised that it did not break out before their re-entry into 
Santiago. 

Luis and John Carrera, the one aged twenty-seven and the 
other thirty-three, had, for the past eight months, been im- 
prisoned at Mendoza, where they had been arrested in the course 
of journeying in disguise across La Plata towards Santiago. No 
men knew better than San Martin and O’Higgins what a con- 
venient post Mendoza was for invading Chili. Gaolers were not 
more incorruptible in Mendoza than in any other part of the 
world, and the gaol itself was a frail enclosure. Suspicion of 
their complicity with conspirators in Santiago existed, but nothing 
more than suspicion. They had never been actually proscribed, 
but their attitude had been highly suspicious ever since their 
brother José Miguel had defied San Martin. Cancha Rayada 
sealed their fate. Word was brought across the Andes that there 
must be an end of them, and they were shot on the 8th of April, 
1818. There was some shadow of excuse for this judicial murder. 
The Carreras were undoubtedly two headstrong young intriguers, 
and their attitude was very dangerous. There was no excuse 
whatever for the doing away with Rodriguez, who was shot 
through the head by San Martin’s directions withont a protest 
from O’Higgins. This assassination took place on the 26th May, 
and was designed to concentrate Chilian devotion on the person of 
the Dictator. Captain Benevente, who had attempted to warn 
Rodriguez of his impending fate by a note scribbled on a cigar- 
ette, was shortly afterwards “reported missing.” 

On the 18th May, 1818, O'Higgins appointed a commission to 
draw up and submit to him a provisional constitution for Chili. 
They presented their report on the 8th August. Its principal 
feature proved to be the marked omission of any limit to the 
duration of the supreme authority of O'Higgins. This omission 
produced the resignation of one of his Cabinet-—Don José Miguel 
Infante, Finance Minister—and a more vigorous protest in the 
shape of the rising of the Prietos, who were arrested. On the 
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16th November, the intrigues of the “ Carrerinos” were denounced 
as a danger to the State. 

There is some difficulty in understanding why San Martin (to 
whom the assassination of a man was no more than the suppres- 
sion of an obstacle) did not, have Carrera removed immediately 
after their interview in April, 1817. There seems to have been 
the commencement of action in this direction by means of the 
smooth offer of passports to the United States for all three 
brothers. With good reason, perhaps, Don José looked on this 
offer as a ruse to draw Don Luis out of his hiding, and he 
declined in his brothers’ names to avail himself of it, San Martin 
apparently had no more time to waste over the Carreras, and the 
Argentine Government allowed Don José to escape to Montevideo. 
From this moment Montevideo became the Mecca of the hopes of 
all who desired to overturn O'Higgins. The future of Chili would 
undoubtedly be determined by the success or failure of the English 
Dictator, and therefore, with every sympathy for the character 
and misfortunes of Carrera, it is enly possible to regard him and 
his friends as highly unpatriotic conspirators. 

The advance guard of the conspiracy crossed the Andes and 
settled in Santiago unsuspected. Luis and John Carrera followed 
to the fate that befell them in Mendoza. It is remarkable to 
observe that the brothers laughed their sentence to scorn when 
they were informed that they must die. They supposed that it 
was a jest. One wonders for what stakes these very light-hearted 
conspirators supposed themselves to be playing. 

Don Luis and Don John dead, there remained Don José in 
Montevideo, and a little band of conspirators in Santiago, in 
correspondence with him. There was also a knot of sympathisers 
in Buenos Aires, who met under the pretence of an evening club. 
Don José had outwitted San Martin; but O’Higgins was deter- 
mined that Carrera should never cross the Andes, and he ap- 
pointed his minister of foreign affairs, Don Miguel Zaiiartu, a 
resolute man, to watch, from the vantage ground of the Chilian 
Legation in Buenos Aires, the doings of Carrera in Montevideo. 
Don Antonio de Irisarri, a Guatemalan adventurer, afterwards 
famous as the negotiator of the first Chilian Loan, succeeded 
Zanartu at the Foreign Office. 

It was the uneasiness of the Argentine Government causing 
them to agitate the Court of Brazil against Carrera that stirred 
him into activity. Events proved that they would have done 
more wisely if they had refrained from rousing the “ Alcibiades of 
Chili.” Carrera fled by night, and sought out Ramirez, com- 
manding in the province of Entre Rios. Him he persuaded to 
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attack Buenos Aires, denouncing the President of Argentina 
(Pueirredon) as a Royalist at heart, scheming to hand over his 
country to a Bourbon prince. This was probably a bow drawn at 
a venture; but saving that it was a Guelph and not a Bourbon 
prince, this is exactly what San Martin and Pueirredon were 
scheming. The events of this daring campaign lie outside the 
story of O'Higgins. President after President was overthrown by 
Carrera, who might at any time have made himself President of 
Argentina without much resistance. But he threw the prize to 
one or another of his supporters, bargaining only that he might 
be allowed to recruit his army for the invasion of Chili out of the 
Chilians in the Argentine service. He begged for this indulgence 
as he did not wish to re-enter his country at the head of an 
army of strangers, “like a second Coriolanus”; the parallel is 
somewhat strained. 

Don Miguel Zaiartu made a natural and vigorous protest 
against these proceedings. Chili and Buenos Aires were at 
peace, he urged, and it was scandalous that the Argentine 
Government should be not only tolerating, but favouring the 
plans of an adventurer who was designing to overthrow the 
Dictator of Chili. This official protest was handed in on the 
16th March, 1820, and was unanswered. On the 19th, Don 
Miguel repeated his protest in identical terms, demanding at the 
same time his passports. They were sent him, but accompanied 
by so haughty a message that he delayed availing himself of them, 
as he considered it a duty to stay and watch the intrigues of the 
Argentine Government. At this time Sarratea was President. 
He was a creature of Carrera’s, and, indeed, Carrera might have 
been President himself; and he had no mind to allow so keen an 
observer as Zaiiartu to remain in his neighbourhood. At Carrera’s 
instance, therefore, Zaiartu was ordered to leave Buenos Aires 
within six hours on the 10th April, 1820. 

The great mistake of Carrera’s life would appear to be his 
behaviour at this juncture. Argentina was at his feet, and he 
turned aside from so great a prize to gratify his spite against 
O'Higgins, and enter on the impossible plan of the Conquest of 
Chili. 

The Dictator had no mind to try conclusions with his old 
comrade on the field of battle; nor was there any need for him 
todoso. O'Higgins was baffled in his attempts to check Carrera 
by diplomatic interference in Argentina. He followed henceforth 
the sagacious plan of closing the passes of the Andes against the 
invader by the simple process of winning over the Argentine 
officials in the western provinces. Carrera’s army, reduced toa 
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mere handful of men, by the fatigue of the long marches through 
La Plata, was easily defeated at Punta del Medano, and Carrera 
was executed on the 4th September, 1821. 

Although much inflated language has been used about Carrera, 
he was undoubtedly a man of very exceptional ability. The 
difficulty was that he was destitute of principle—or rather that 
what principles he had were swallowed up, firstly, in his desire 
for personal aggrandizement, and later on in his thirst for revenge 
on O'Higgins. Placed as the Dictator was, it would not only 
have been foolish if he had allowed Carrera to enter Chili alive, 
it would have been a dereliction of duty. 

The invasion of Carrera was O’Higgins’ chief danger from 
without. To deal with his fellow-conspirators within the borders 
of Chili was hardly an easier task. The general amnesty: which 
was judiciously proclaimed on the 3rd March, 1819, scarcely pro- 
duced the effect that O'Higgins contemplated. Yet it was couched 
in very generous terms, and went so far as to make allusion to 
Royalist leanings in the past, or accusations of them in the present, 
punishable offences. Its promulgation was immediately followed 
by the revolt of Benavides, and this produced of necessity the 
execution of the Prietos who had been arrested in the preceding 
November. 

The Carreras had not succeeded in entering Chili; the rising 
of the Prietos had proved abortive; that of Benavides was com- 
paratively serious. The Prietos were clumsy conspirators, who 
supposed that to raise a cry against O’Higgins was enough to 
secure his overthrow. Such a simple measure has sometimes 
proved to be so, but not in Chili, and Benavides took more ener- 
getic measures. He announced himself a Royalist and raised the 
standard of Spain in Araucania. The Viceroy of Peru sent him, 
through the Governor of Valdivia, a Colonel’s commission, with a 
number of commissions in blank for his officers. Valdivia and 
wind-swept Chiloe still remained to Spain, and things began to 
look serious in the south of Chili. Freire, afterwards himself 
Dictator, was in command. He was driven from the open country 
and forced into Talcahuano. Concepcion surrendered to Bena- 
vides ; but it needed only a little organisation for the Chilian 
forces to become far more than a match for Benavides’ irregulars. 
On the 25th November, 1820, Freire sallied forth and overthrew 
the rebel chief, whose “army” was thus reduced to twenty-five 
men. By various strokes of luck and audacity he gathered 
together and armed another body of three thousand men, with 
which, in the course of the next year, he crossed the Bio-Bio and 
moved on Chillan. It was with forces like this, and nothing like 
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so well armed, that O’Higgins and San Martin had in days gone 
by overthrown the Spaniards. But the ease with which Don 
Joaquin Prieto, a mere provincial Governor, overthrew Benavides 
without calling on Santiago for help, shows clearly how solid a 
State Chili had now become. On the 9th October, 1821, the rebel 
army was again defeated. After an Odyssey of adventure Bena- 
vides set sail for Lima in a captured vessel, but was on the 21st 
of the following January betrayed by his associates, and was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Santiago on the 23rd February, 
1822. 

Benavides was a typical South American adventurer. His rise, 
his early life, his wonderful escape from execution on a previous 
occasion, when he was left for dead, make up a romantic story. 
But his career, too long and detailed for narration here, is valuable 
to students of history chiefly because he was so promptly sup- 
pressed. In other South American States men of no greater 
weight than Benavides have headed revolutions and made them- 
selves Presidents of apparently stable States. In Chili, he was 
merely a provincial rebel who made no impression in the capital 
until he was publicly executed there. So firm was the govern- 
ment of O'Higgins. 

The necessity of tracing to their end the intrigues of Carrera, 
and the revolt of Benavides, has brought us to the summer of 
1822; but very momentous events had in the meantime tran- 
spired in other directions. In order to describe shortly the 
crowded incidents of O’Higgins’ Dictatorship, it is necessary to 
group them under four heads: firstly, the peril from the East, 
Carrera’s intrigues; secondly, the peril from the south—the still 
existing authority of Spain—and the danger of revolt, of which 
the rebellion of Benavides was the expression ; thirdly, the peril 
from the north, the danger that the armies of Spain might at any 
time descend on Chili from Peru; fourthly, internal dissessions, 
the resultant of the first three. The necessity of facing the 
danger from the north brings us face to face with the illustrious 
name of Cochrane. English writers give the entire credit of the 
Independence of Chili to Cochrane, being perhaps impressed by 
sea power to the same extent as many existing writers of English 
history, according to whom the British Empire is the creation of 
Nelson. Spanish writers go so far in the other direction as to 
ascribe the cutting-out of the Esmeralda to O'Higgins, which is 
as reasonable as it would be to say that Nelson bought the Suez 
Canal shares. History records that O'Higgins had been toiling 
for eight years before Cochrane appeared; that during that time 
he had fought four pitched battles, baffled several powerful 
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conspiracies, had shown excellent common sense in postponing, if 
not refusing altogether the calling of a Congress, and had 
succeeded in establishing a Government, consisting of himself and 
a Cabinet, which worked tolerably, gave rest to the country, kept 
good order, and had placed Chili so far beyond danger from Spain 
that no force less than an army corps could hope to re-conquer 
her. What is still more important is that he had recognised the 
necessity of taking action at sea; and had taken the work in hand 
as far back as the year 1818, that crowded year of Chilian history 
that saw the declaration of Independence, the disaster of Cancha 
Rayada, the crowning victory of Maypo, the execution of the 
Carreras, the dark episode of the murder of Rodriguez, and the 
rising of the Prietos. 

On the 11th October, 1818, Blanco Encalada hoisted his flag as 
first Admiral of Chili, and put to sea with a squadron, weak in 
men, but strong in guns. In manning the squadron O’Higgins 
put into practice the lessons he had learnt at Margate, and 
preferred to enlist hardy and daring landsmen who volunteered 
for the service, rather than force his soldiers on board in a service 
so different from that of the army. The expedition made quite a 
small success. Encalada proved to be a good commander, and 
his crews justified the Dictator’s decision. Between them they 
captured the Maria Isabella, and promptly re-christened her the 
O'Higgins. 

Cochrane, who had sailed from England on the preceding 15th 
August, arrived at Valparaiso on the 28th November, and found 
the Chilians in a state of wild jubilation over their first naval 
success, 

He was offered the command in chief of the Chilian navy, and 
accepted the appointment. Dissensions broke out, stimulated, it 
is disagreeable to remember, not by the Chilians, but by the 
officers who accompanied Cochrane on his adventure. These 
dissensions were composed by the patriotic conduct of Blanco 
Encalada, who volunteered to serve as second in command, thus 
cutting the ground from under the feet of the men who sought to 
make him Cochrane’s rival. That wonderful campaign now began 
in which Cochrane—El Diablo, as the Spaniards called him—broke 
the Spanish power at sea, and left Chili freed from the fear that 
she would ever again be subjected to the yoke of Spain. Justice 
has been done to that campaign, and Englishmen mostly rest 
content in the conclusion that but for Cochrane Chili would never 
have established her independence. But is that a sound con- 
clusion? There is no need to make surmises as to what Spain 
was capable of, for we have evidence before us. Forty years after 
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the date that we are now considering Spain undertook an expedi- 
tion oversea that gives us the measure of her offensive power in 
1820. In so far as time is of any use to Spain, forty years of 
comparative rest and immunity from external assault ought to 
have left her more fitted for distant enterprises than she was in 
the year 1820. Yet in the Moorish war of 1859-60, Spain had 
to deal with a contemptible foe, meanly armed and provided, and 
destitute of a fleet. Her own fleet had only to crawl across the 
Straits of Gibraltar and keep the army supplied; and in these 
circumstances Spain only just succeeded in winning a victory. It 
is not reasonable, therefore, to suppose that Spain could ever have 
convoyed across the Atlantic an army large enough to conquer 
Chili. Moreover, we have to observe that Chili had already 
assumed the offensive at sea; and assumed it with some success, 
before Cochrane appeared. Without, therefore, detracting from 
Cochrane’s glory, it is only fair to the Chilians to set some limits 
to the benetits that he secured to their country. What Cochrane 
achieved was this: he shortened the period of strife for Chili by 
several years. For this he was entitled to all the gratitude that 
Chili bestowed on him, and to a much more substantial reward 
than he ever obtained. The grievances of Cochrane are lightly 
passed over by Chilian historians. As regards O’Higgins’ 
part in dealing with them, it must be admitted to have 
been something less than creditable. Placed as he was, a 
very little championing from him would have enabled Cochrane 
to recover his dues; but here we come across the trail of 
San Martin, whose influence in the affairs of Chili still told 
considerably. 

Cochrane had hoisted his flag on the captured Maria Isabella, 
re-christened the O'Higgins, on the 16th June, 1819. Eighteen 
months later, on the 21st August, 1820, he sailed from Valparaiso, 
convoying San Martin and his army of 4500 men to Callao, where 
they were to be landed for the conquest of Peru. In July of the 
next year San Martin captured Lima, and looked round the 
Continent to see how his plans had prospered. The successful 
carrying out of them involved the conquest (or at least the 
control) of Argentina, Chili, and Peru. To compass this end a 
Napoleonic unscrupulousness was called for, as well as Napoleonic 
rapidity of action. San Martin had the imagination and the 
uascrupulousness of Napoleon, but not his rapidity of action. 
In sooth, he was somewhat of a sluggard. His control of 
Argentina was complete as long as Pueirredon was President. 
But he had delayed the execution of his schemes for so long that 
José Miguel Carrera found time (as we have seen) to act; and 
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Pueirredon had been compelled to resign on the 10th June, 1819, 
Anarchy prevailed in La Plata, so that San Martin’s plans were 
not entirely baffled; but delay had made their execution more 
difficult. Similarly in Chili, 1817 was an eventful and, on the 
whole, a glorious year. But by the year 1821 O’Higgins’ authority 
was already four years old, and there were signs of restiveness. 
Nevertheless, San Martin persisted, and his messengers were 
despatched to offer the crown of the Incas to the President of the 
Royal Society. Failing the Duke of Sussex, a Grand Duke was 
to be invited; Russia, so San Martin was good enough to say, 
being the only Power worthy to be named with England. But 
the establishment of royalty was esteemed so desirable that every 
dynasty in Europe was to be approached on the subject, even down 
to the Spanish Bourbons who reigned in Lucca. Had the Duke 
of Lucca accepted we might have seen Tom Ward Viceroy of 
La Plata, although even that would have been hardly more 
remarkable than the spectacle of the bastard son of an Irish 
beggar Dictator of Peru for six years. 

But of course San Martin was attempting a revolution far 
beyond his powers. The New World would have treated 
any such sovereign as it treated Maximilian half a century 
later; and the sovereigns of the Old World were not adven- 
turous ; they were only too thankful to find their own thrones 
still standing when the deluge of the French Revolution 
subsided. 

We have now reached the zenith of O'Higgins’ career. With 
the fall of Lima the last fear of Spanish aggression passed away. 
It was from Lima that Pareja had landed in 1813, heading that 
first invasion which determined O’Higgins to cast in his lot with 
Chili. It was from Lima that every subsequent invasion had 
started ; now the Spaniards had no longer a depdt on the Pacific 
coast ; any invading army must come from Spain with all its 
stores and guns and provisions.* Even O'Higgins, anxious as the 
thought of Europe always made him, must have felt safe. But 
the fall of Lima, if it sealed the fate of the Royalist cause, sealed 
also the fate of O'Higgins. 

For when there was no longer fear of aggression from without, 
the Chilians began to examine, more curiously, the framework of 
the home Government. O'Higgins, as a statesman, had two 
sources of inspiration, the teachings of Miranda and his own 
experience. Miranda had taught him to adapt means to ends 
without troubling himself about abstract theories of government. 


* One such expedition was actually equipped, and entrusted to Joseph 
Henry, first Count O’Donnell of Abisbal; but it never sailed. 
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His own observation of Rozas taught him to beware of elective 
assemblies. A dictatorship with a Cabinet of three or four 
ministers satisfied him, and had, up till now, worked well; he was 
not minded to change. 

To a certain extent his actions were controlled by San Martin. 
It seems uncertain whether San Martin ever communicated his 
plans of a Royalist restoration to O'Higgins. But it is clear that 
the Dictator paid great attention to his advice; and when San 
Martin made a point of any particular line of conduct—such as 
the assassination of Rodriguez, or the treatment of Cochrane— 
O'Higgins followed his instructions unquestioningly. Inasmuch 
as the Revolution would never have been effected without San 
Martin, O'Higgins appears to have reflected that it was only fair 
that he should have his way now and then, especially as he 
left the control of all apparently important matters to the 
Dictator. 

The demand for a representative Assembly grew louder, and the 
Dictator yielded. Summonses were issued, but accompanied by 
secret instructions to the Governors of provinces that only certain 
persons should be returned. O’Higgins, exasperated at having 
his hands forced, was preparing to give his countrymen the sort 
of constitution that Maitland, about the same time, was giving to 
the Ionians. But O’Higgins was no Maitland; nor, to do them 
justice, were the Chilians Greeks. One of the provincial 
Governors disclosed his secret instructions, and the “ National 
Assembly” was saluted by the Chilians with shouts of derision ; 
O’Higgins was doomed. Even the great landed proprietors, on 
whose support he had reckoned, rather welcomed the fiasco. To 
the Dictator’s disappointment the Chilian oligarchy had steadily 
declined to receive him as one of themselves. He now began to 
see that his day was over. His mind was not flexible. He had 
the English single-mindedness, the English sobriety and honesty, 
he was not self-seeking. His patriotism was genuine and his 
courage beyond question. If he could have made up his mind to 
summon a genuine National Assembly, and place his fate in their 
hands, he would probably have been elected Dictator for life ; 
for Chili owed him much and was conscious of her obligation. 
Perhaps nothing proved his essential honesty so well as the 
ludicrous fiasco that followed his first attempt at trickery. San 
Martin had been following crooked courses all his life; but 
this was O’Higgins’ first attempt at underhand dealing on his 
own account. Plainly it was a career where he could not hope 
to shine. 


.. Nevertheless, he persisted. His decree summoning a Congress 
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had been issued on the 7th May, 1822, ten months after the fall 
of Lima, ten weeks after the execution of Benavides. In spite of 
ridicule, it was formally opened by the Dictator on the 23rd July. 
O'Higgins resigned his post, and was immediately re-elected—a 
sorry farce that deceived nobody. On the 28th September, 
O'Higgins’ nominees received a message from O'Higgins directing 
them to draw up a constitution, which they obediently proceeded 
todo. They presented their constitution to the Dictator on the 
23rd October, and some days later he swore to observe it. At 
this period of his life O'Higgins seems to have been “fey.” He 
could hardly have believed that the sturdy people who had so 
often followed him to victory would consent to be fooled in so 
impudent a fashion. Three weeks after he had sworn to the 
constitution a revolt broke out in the south, headed by Ramon 
Freire. On the 10th December, a rival “ National Congress” 
assembled in Concepcion. Ten days later, Irrarazaval, of Illapel, 
seceded from O'Higgins’ Government, and carried the province of 
Coquimbo with him. Irrarazaval was the head of a great aristo- 
cratic family, the bluest blood of Chili. Both he and Freire 
received unanimous support from the people. Only the capital 
and some provinces of the centre remained faithful to the Dictator. 
Both north and south were now in revolt. 

The sober conduct of both parties at this juncture commands 
our respect. On the 18th January, 1823, three delegates left 
Santiago for the south, furnished with full powers to treat with 
Freire in the Dictator’s name. On the 25th, they were followed 
by O'Higgins’ staunch friend, Don Miguel Zaiiartu. They could 
come to only one conclusion—that the Dictator must resign. In 
the meantime, a triumvirate of aristocrats—Don Augustin Eiza- 
guirre, Don Jose Miguel Infante, and Don Fernando Errazuriz— 
organised a provisional Government. Their first act was to 
“authorise” O'Higgins to leave Santiago for Valparaiso. He 
took the hint, and at Valparaiso he fell in with Freire, his old 
subordinate, who had now become, in a sense, his gaoler. On the 
31st March, Freire was acclaimed supreme director of public 
affairs, and the ostracism of O’Higgins was settled. But his exile 
was accomplished with dignity, and even with a certain amount 
of pomp. By the passport granted to him on the 2nd July, 1823, 
“ His Excellency Don Bernardo O'Higgins, Captain-General of the 
armies of this Republic,” was granted permission to travel for two 
years, on the single condition that he should keep the Chilian 
Government informed of his movements. 

So fell Bernard O’Higgins. He accepted his exile without 
protest, and made no attempt to revisit his native land. His 
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mother and half-sister accompanied him into exile, and lived with 
him in the neighbouring state of Peru. Mrs. Rodriguez survived 
until the 21st of April, 1839; Bernard survived her for three 
years only, and died on the 24th October, 1842. Eight days’ 
public mourning was ordered for him in Santiago, and many 
honours were paid, and justly paid, to the memory of the first 
Dictator of Chili. 








VOL. CXY. 





Emerson's Home in Concord. 


Tue old historic town of Concord, Massachusetts, possesses for 
the English visitor an interest unique in character amongst 
American towns. It was the chosen dwelling-place of a number 
of remarkable men and women who were attracted to it for 
various reasons, not the least powerful being a desire for each 
other’s society. Here Louisa Alcott lived and laboured, wept 
and laughed. Here met at her father’s house the enthusiasts 
who undertook with him the hazardous experiment of a Socialist 
community, of which she has told the pathetically humorous 
tale in ‘Transcendental Wild Oats.’ Here afterwards lived in 
that same house the man whom Englishmen, at least, have agreed 
to honour as America’s most imaginative genius, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Here Thoreau grew to manhood, and lived his 
hermit life, and wrote of his beloved Walden, and died all too 
early. And here, greater than all these, lived, for nearly half 
a century, one who is to America all and more than all that 
Carlyle was to England, who is to the whole civilised world the 
representative of all that is most profound and most inspiring 
in American literature, Ralph Waldo Emerson. Hundreds of 
pilgrims have made their way from distant England to that 
spot which for so long was rendered beautiful by plain living 
and high thinking, and which is now sacred for all time to those 
who have loved and learned from Emerson. For more than 
thirty years hardly an Englishman of note visited America 
without receiving his gracious and gentle hospitality, and now 
that he has gone from amongst us his home still preserves the 
traditions of the past and is a centre of beneficence to all the 
town. 

Concord is a worthy spot for a poet’s home. About twenty 
miles from Boston, it is near enough to share in much of the 
intellectual life of that famous city; yet, in its sylvan shades 
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and beautiful streams, its air of ancient quiet and unperturbed 
rest, it somewhat reminds one of a sleepy English country town. 
Tall trees line the grass-grown lanes, the one wide street has 
a drowsy respectable look, and the absence of street cars of any 
description seems due to a decent recognition of the natural 
fitness of things. In this wide street are pointed out to in- 
quiring visitors the early home of Thoreau, and the house where 
lived one of the Alcott family—the Mrs. Pratt who is known to 
all children as the “ Meg” of Little Women. 

There is in England one spot, and I think only one, which is 
to the American visitor to our shores something of what the 
home of Emerson is to his English lovers. The dwelling-place 
of Wordsworth supplies just that commentary on his words, just 
that hint of what manner of man was he who so quietly and 
unostentatiously there lived;and wrote himself into a nation’s 
heart, that does this plain square wooden house standing in 
the midst of its little grove of pine trees and chestnuts on the 
Cambridge turnpike road in Concord. The great stack of newly 
cut wood in the yard somehow suggested that homeliness, that 
sense of touch with common life and common things, which are 
so characteristic of the great transcendental philosopher. It was 
this house in which he settled in 1836, and of which in May 1838 
he writes to Carlyle :—‘ I occupy, or improve, as we Yankees say, 
two acres only of God’s earth, on which is my house, my kitchen 
garden, my orchard of thirty young trees, my empty barn. My 
house is now a very good one for comfort and abounding in room.” 
And it was from this house that in the early spring of 1842 the 
little son of five years old, the “deep-eyed” boy “who made 
dear his father’s home,” was carried to his grave, leaving the 
house so empty! “A few weeks ago,” said the heartbroken 
father, “I counted myself a very rich man, and now the poorest 
of all,” 

Not five minutes’ walk from the “Emerson house,” as it is 
lovingly called, is “ Hillside,” the house in which the Alcott 
family lived and worked out the fun and the pathos of Little 
Women, and which, after they had left it, became the home of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. And next to this is a small brown 
wooden house, the “Orchard House” which the Alcotts in- 
habited after their return to Concord, the house from which 
“Meg” married “John Brook,” and in which “Beth” died, and 
“Jo” had her first marked literary success. So Louise Alcott 
and her sisters grew up in the sunshine of that great and 
beneficent nature whom she lived to mourn, not only as “our 
best and greatest American,” but as “our best and tenderest 
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friend.” She has told us in touching words of the morning 
when, as a little girl of eight years old, she was sent to inquire 
how the little Waldo—then suffering from scarlet fever—had 
passed the night, and of the troubled awe which fell on her at 
the sight of Emerson’s grief-stricken face, as the sad words were 
spoken, “Child, he is dead!” We hear of her innocent audacity 
when, as a girl of fifteen with the reading fever on her, she 
presented herself in his study, asking what she should read. 
And all along the days of a chequered life, from those early 
times when the little Alcotts played with the little Emersons in 
their father’s barn, or were taken by him on long country walks, 
to that sad day when, an invalid herself, Louisa Alcott’s hand 
made a harp of yellow jonquils to lay on his grave, we see the 
unwearied sympathy, the beneficent converse of that life-long 
friendship, which had so potent an influence on her character 
and destiny. Naively enough she tells us how, as an enthusiastic 
girl, she idealised and worshipped her father’s friend; how, 
dreaming of what the outside world would prove when she, no 
longer a child, should enter it, she pictured to herself the 
wise and noble and great-hearted men and women whom she 
should find there; and how, when the longed-for time came, 
she learned slowly and with astonishment that no society was 
so good, so elevated, so intellectual, as that which had been 
near to her since early childhood, which she had indeed recog- 
nised as fine and admirable, though all unknowing that the 
world echoed and endorsed the judgment of those who knew 
him best. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, speaking of Concord, says: “It has 
long been an intellectual centre such as no other country town of 
our own land, if of any other, could boast. Its groves, its streams, 
its houses are haunted by undying memories, and its hillside and 
hollows are made holy by the dust that is covered by their turf.” 
It is to all Americans a specially interesting and important spot 
as being the place where the British army was first fronted and 
driven back, a fact which Concord will never forget. A tablet 
let into a granite boulder in the midst of a stone wall runs 
thus: “Merriam’s Corner—The British troops, retreating from 
the old North Bridge, were here attacked in flank by the men of 
Concord and neighbouring towns, and driven under a hot fire to 
Charlestown.” 

Another patriotic record is a statue—The Minute Man—by a 
Concord artist, who seems to have solved the problem which 
vexed the soul of the hero of a recent novel, “How to make 
trousers and shirtsleeves beautiful.” And more interesting than 
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either of these is the plain granite obelisk whose completion in 
1836 called forth Emerson’s famous hymn :— 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


“The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


“On this green bank by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone, 
That memory may their deed redeem 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


“Spirit that made those heroes dare 
To die and leave their children free, 
Bid time and nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee.” 


Very near to this spot stands the Old Manse, which was built 
for Emerson’s grandfather, the Rev. William Emerson, in 1765. 
Here his more famous grandson made his first home in Concord. 
The old-fashioned, gambrel-roofed house stands close to the river 
Concord on which Thoreau spent his “ Week,” and overlooking 
the North Bridge, the scene of the fight. Here Emerson wrote 
his ‘Nature,’ calling forth from his contemporaries the jest in 
answer to the question, “ Who is the author of Nature?” —‘ God 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson.” And in the same room six years 
later Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote his ‘ Mosses from an Old Manse.’ 
In the opening chapter he speaks thus of his abode: “It was 
worthy to have been one of the time-honoured parsonages of 
England in which, through many generations, a succession of 
holy occupants passed from youth to age, and bequeath each an 
inheritance of sanctity to pervade the house and hover over it 
as with an atmosphere.” The old study with its three windows 
each set with little old-fashioned panes of glass and each with a 
crack across it—cracks perhaps caused by the concussions of 
musketry on that famous April morning—can scarcely have 
sheltered spirits more finely touched or to finer issues than 
the poet-philosopher whose ancestral home it was, or the shy 
sensitive recluse whose imaginative gift is more individual and 
yet more American than that of any other of his country’s sons. 
We read with amusement how, when there was a feast of school 
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children for which Emerson had lent his woods, Hawthorne told 
his friend that he would like to see the children dancing and 
playing could he himself be unseen, and how Emerson pointed out 
to him a hollow tree, in which he immediately concealed himself. 

Within an easy walk is Lake Walden, inseparably connected 
with Thoreau’s name. Calm and beautiful, surrounded by its 
woods, it lay in the morning sunlight, and fancy called to mind 
the hermit who made its shores his own, and was never less 
alone than when he trod its solitudes. That strange erratic 
spirit, who was so evidently born out of due time, to whom 
civilisation had so little to teach and who exulted in the wild 
freedom of the primeval savage, met on the banks of his beloved 
Concord and in the woods of Walden with a home and an 
environment in which he found his true self. The Nature, in 
which his soul revelled, here lay open to him. Emerson has 
told us that it was a treat to walk with Thoreau, so accurate 
and minute was his acquaintance with every plant and every 
insect that crossed his path. His too early death cut short a 
life that seemed replete with possibilities, and though only 
short and fragmentary works remain to attest his powers, yet 
those suffice to show us the fibre of his mind and the altitude 
of his character. 

Amid this society during the years from 1834-1882 Emerson 
lived and wrote. The study, which lies to the right of the hall, 
is the room in which he worked, a room of modest dimensions, 
with one side lined from floor to ceiling with books. Well-worn, 
shabby books are some of these—decidedly a working library. 
Its window looks out towards the east, and opposite this is the 
fireplace, over which hangs a copy of Michael Angelo’s “ Three 
Fates,” a special favourite, we are told, with Mr. Emerson. The 
old-fashioned round table in the middle of the room was the 
one at which he habitually wrote; the chair in which he always 
sat stands beside it, and everything is left with loving reverence 
as when he sat there every day. To right and left of the antique 
fireplace, with its brass andirons, are doors opening into the 
parlour, the family sitting-room. Here on each side of the 
fireplace stands an armchair in crimson velvet, the usual seats 
of Mr. and Mrs. Emerson. On the wall hangs a picture of his 
seeond daughter, a fine portrait one would think, with the 
expression of sweet serenity that seems characteristic of the 
family. And asI gaze on it Iam told of the beautiful family 
life that lived itself out here, of the gentle natures which seemed 
to radiate happiness, until I realise that to Emerson belongs 
the high praise that those who came nearest to him and knew 
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him most intimately, loved him best. To the outer world he 
was a poet and a prophet, to them of his own household he was 
a saint. The talk goes back to those happy days when it was 
his delight, and that of his wife, two or three times a year to 
gather the school children and make a little feast for them, 
and, says my informant, “as I saw Mr. and Mrs. Emerson 
standing looking down with that serene happiness on the children 
clustering round them, it almost seemed to me as if it were the 
Kingdom of Heaven come on earth.” 

Hither came, a frequent and honoured guest, the brilliant 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, “Our Margaret,” as Bostonians proudly 
called her. Here the mother and aunt, who had been the guiding 
spirits of Emerson’s life, enriched his home with their presence 
and their love. Hither came young men who had found in him 
their highest inspiration. One need only read the eloquent 
words in which Mr. Moncure Conway has recorded his indebted- 
ness to Emerson to realise the force of the attraction that drew 
to him the most thoughtful minds of the age. Here year by 
year the great piles of manuscript in the study were sifted and 
winnowed until only the pure grain remained, and the style 
had become as condensed and epigrammatic as that of Bacon’s 
essays. And here, too, every cause of freedom, of patriotism, 
of humanity, found a response and an encouraging aid. 

Before I left this home, the doors of which a deep love and 
reverence for the Master had opened to me, I was taken upstairs 
to see the portrait of Mrs. Emerson, and of the eldest daughter, 
now the only survivor of those who so long made it their home. 
It would be an impertinence here to speak of her were it not 
that Miss Emerson’s gentle beneficence is no secret to any who 
know anything of Concord. “That house,” said one to me, 
“radiates kindness and goodwill.” 

On the staircase is a beautiful marble bust of Emerson; the 
lines of humour and of sweetness round the mouth are strongly 
marked, while in the eyes lurks that inscrutable expression 
which caused the invention of the fable that when Emerson 
went to Egypt and gazed on the Sphinx, that monster said to 
him, “ You’re another!” 

I had yet before me the walk to “ Sleepy Hollow,” the cemetery 
in which all that is mortal of the Master lies. Through lanes 
so still that I looked in vain for a passing wayfarer to direct 
me, up the slopes of a gentle hill, I passed until, on a little 
plateau at the summit of the hill, under a grove of the pines 
he loved, I found the spot I sought. Here, within a very few 
yards of each other, are the graves of four whose names the 
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world will not willingly let die. Thoreau lies beneath a block 
of granite, one side of which bears his name. Near him are 
the graves of the Alcott family. Only a little stone, perhaps 
nine inches high and fifteen long, marks Louisa Alcott’s last 
resting-place, and there is no inscription beyond the bare name 
and dates of birth and death. Just opposite to Thoreau’s grave 
is.a fenced enclosure where lie the Hawthornes, and the most 
famous son of the race is commemorated by a little stone about 
the size of the one over Louisa Alcott, bearing only the one word, 
“‘ Hawthorne.” 

And almost opposite Louisa Alcott’s grave is that of the 
greatest of all—the one I had in view from the time I planned 
my American journey. The spot is marked by a great block of 
rough granite, into the face of which is let a bronze tablet 
bearing the name “Ralph Waldo Emerson,” the dates of birth 
and death and two lines from one of his poems, “ The Problem ”— 


“The passive master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned.” 


No words could have been found more appropriate to describe 
that ear always open to higher intelligences, that Will always 
energised to noble striving, that believing idealistic temper 
which indeed “ broke its God of tradition,’ but kept unstained 
in the midst of a materialistic age and community a faith in 
spiritual laws and realities, in the persistence and final triumph 
of truth and good. That, in our feverish nineteenth century, 
amongst all the tumult and turmoil of warring parties and 
creeds and opinions, a man should have appeared who, with a 
quiet heart, could let the world go by, could take his stand 
indomitably on his own instincts and wait until the huge world 
came round to him, is both a marvel and an inspiration to those 
who have entered into his great legacy of thought. As I picked 
some of the wild grass that grows on his quiet grave I thought 
with grateful reverence of the enrichment that his life had been 
to me and to multitudes, how—a man of world-wide celebrity— 
he left undone no act of kindly forethought and sympathy, no 
lowliest charity of common life. To him may truly be applied 
the words which were written of the one Englishman whom of 
all he most revered, and to whom some of his admirers have 
detected in him so great a resemblance :— 


“Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart, 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
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Thus didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful Godliness, and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on itself did lay.” 


Such a soul triumphs over the material. It fashions to itself 
its environment and renders the commonplace sacred. The home 
of such a spirit becomes a temple, and of all spots which English- 
men and Americans alike hold dear and consecrated there are 
few that surpass in interest the little town in which lies the fair 
and peaceful home of Emerson. 


James Narn. 
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Odile. 


Cuapter I. 


I was spending a few months at Navere, a little village among the 
Swiss mountains. It is a favourite but not a fashionable summer 
resort, the arrangements for the accommodation of visitors being 
of rather a primitive description. But it is cheap, and that was 
my principal reason for going. 

Unused to company, I felt so shy that I rarely spoke to anyone 
unless they first spoke to me, and, being an insignificant-lookiag 
woman of nearly thirty, I generally passed unnoticed. But I was 
far from feeling dull. I had spent more than ten years in a sick- 
room nursing an invalid; nearly all my knowledge of human 
nature was derived from books, and now, for the first time, I saw 
many of the characters familiar to me in print moving and 
speaking and acting out their little life stories before my eyes. 
For, although few people noticed me, that did not prevent me 
from noticing them. And I think, just because I was so 
quiet and insignificant-looking, they came to regard me as of 
no consequence, and acted in my presence almost as if I hadn't 
been there. 

It was a strangely assorted company. There were English and 
American officers with their wives and families; professors and 
medical men from Lausanne and Geneva; an author and a musician, 
of whom we all felt proud; a Church of England clergyman and 
a Scotch minister, who hob-nobbed with one another, but both 
looked askance at a Christian-Brother, and did not attend the 
meetings he held in the salon. There were an old French countess 
and her son, the son a weak-looking creature, the old lady clever 
and a fascinating talker; but why she came to Navere with all 
her fine Parisian costumes puzzled me a good deal. There were 
girl students from Russia and Servia, a family from New Orleans 
and another from Algiers; and a large company of schoolgirls, 
mostly Germans, who grew sentimental in the evenings and sang 
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the songs of the Fatherland. There was a fine, intellectual- 
looking old Scotchman with beautiful white hair and a heart as 
young and as full of enthusiasm as a boy; it was pleasant to hear 
his laugh, so full of genuine mirth, or to see him with an alpen- 
stock setting out for a mountain ramble; his young wife, a little 
shy, round-faced thing, who looked like his daughter, was always 
with him, and it did one good to see how happy they looked in 
one another’s company. 

These were only a few among the hundreds at Navére, but of 
those who aroused my interest or curiosity, I was most attracted 
bya Russian artist and his wife. The first time I saw them was at 
table @héte. They came in late, and we all turned to look at them. 
Tall and graceful, though not yet fully developed, the artist’s wife 
was a mere girl, being only seventeen, as I afterwards learned. 
She was dressed in some clinging material of dead white, and 
when she sat down and looked towards me, I started, for her face 
was as white as her dress. A large scarlet geranium was fastened 
at her bosom. She was undoubtedly beautiful ; her features were 
regular and delicately formed. I doubt if you could have found a 
flaw in them, yet, somehow, I experienced a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, and I turned from her to look at her companion. What a 
contrast ! 

“ Beauty and the beast,” remarked my next neighbour, a girl 
who prided herself on her smartness. 

It was spiteful, but appropriate, for the man beside her was as 
roughly-hewn as she was delicately chiselled, as full of rich, coarse 
colour as she was devoid of it. Big and clumsily built, with high, 
stooping shoulders, his face was so rugged as to be almost ugly ; 
but there was a kindly expression in his eyes, something noble 
and leonine about his great head, with its firm, square jaw and 
massive brow. He wore an old brown velveteen coat, and was an 
odd, rough-looking figure to appear at a table d’héte. 

It was a habit with the visitors at Navére to take a short stroll 
every evening after dinner, and the little square in front of the 
hotel would be quite deserted for half-an-hour or so. I followed 
the general rule, but somehow, this evening, when I saw the 
other people dispersing in couples or in lively groups, I felt what 
a solitary creature I was, and when, after going a few hundred 
yards, I came on the white-haired gentleman with his little wife 
leaning on his arm, and heard that mirthful laugh of his, a lump 
rose in my throat, and I turned and walked slowly back again. 
When I re-entered the square, I could just make out in the dim 
light that there were figures on the seat in front of our hotel, and 
on coming nearer, I saw that they were the newcomers. The girl 
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had a shawl wrapped about her, and was reclining at full length, her 
head on the shoulder of the big, rough man; with his head bent 
down close to hers, he was whispering softly in her ear. Suddenly 
I remembered a time when I, too, had had someone to whisper 
loving speeches to me, and, old as I was, I went straight upstairs 
and cried myself to sleep. 

Next morning at breakfast I looked out for the newcomers, but 
neither appeared. At lunch the husband came alone, and not till 
dinner-time did the snow-queen—as I designated her in my own 
mind—glide past me to her seat in the salle-d-manger. It was 
the same every day; she was never seen until the evening, 
though I often met her husband with a paint-box and canvas 
under his arm. 

I used to sketch a little myself. Not that I was an artist, nor 
even a clever amateur—far from it. All that I had learned of 
drawing was a little freehand, many a year ago at school. But, 
before coming to Navére, I had bought a sketch-block and a box 
of water-colours, thinking to are myself in my solitary rambles. 
One afternoon I was sitting in a retired corner, well hidden from 
the road by a great boulder, trying to sketch an old brown chilet 
with a snow-mountain in the distance. Suddenly I was startled 
by footsteps close to me. I looked up. It was the big Russian. 

“Ah!” he said, addressing me in good English. “I am not 
the only one who has found out this charming point of view. 
But pardon, madame—I hope it will not disturb you if I set up 
my easel here.” 

Overwhelmed with shyness, I replied hastily, “Oh! not at all. 
I was just going away ”—which was not strictly true. 

I rose in my confusion, and, as I did so, my poor little sketch 
fell and fluttered away from me. He sprang to pick it up, and, 
in handing it back to me, his eye fell on it. 

“May I be permitted to look?” he asked. 

“Oh! please don’t,” I cried. “I know nothing about sketching 
or painting. I have never been taught, and I never even tried 
till I came here a month ago.” 

I spoke as if I were trying to justify myself for some fault. 
Perhaps he noticed this, for he smiled as he replied, “ Yes, 
madame; but we must all make a beginning; and, if you will 
pardon my saying so, I think you have distinct talent, which I 
wonder you have not cultivated.” 

“T have had neither time nor opportunity.” 

“That is a pity; but why not begin now?” 

“What! at my age?” I cried, for I felt myself very old. 

He looked down smiling on me from his great height. “Why 
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not?” he said. ‘You should have a long life before you yet. 
“But, madame ”—he hesitated a moment—“ would you think it a 
liberty if I told you where you have gone wrong? You know I 
am an artist by profession, and I have studied in some of the best 
schools in Europe.” 

“Oh! would you?” I said eagerly. “I should be most 
grateful.” 

He took my poor little sketch and pulled it all to pieces ; yet, at 
the end, I felt better pleased with it than before, for, had there 
been no merit in it, I knew he wouldn’t have taken so much 
trouble. Then he asked for a clean sheet of paper, took my 
paint-box, and began a new sketch of the same subject, bidding 
me watch how he mixed the colours and laid on the washes. In 
what seemed a marvellously short time there grew before my 
delighted eyes a representation of the lovely scene before us, yet 
the sketch I thought even more lovely than the real scene; the 
artist had put something of himself in it, and I felt he had 
genius. When it was done, he signed his name in the corner and 
handed it to me with a bow. 

I have that little sketch still. 

He advised me to try the same subject over again, but I 
never did. After what I had seen him do, it would have seemed 
profanation. 

He gave me many hints as to how I ought to study by myself, 
and he talked so kindly and pleasantly that I lost my shyness. 
Before I left him, I summoned courage to ask for his wife. It was 
wonderful to see how his rugged features softened into tenderness 
at the mention of her name. 

“Ah! my poor wife,” he said. “I feel very anxious about 
her. She is so weak that, as you may have noticed, she never 
leaves her room till the evening, and even that exertion is too 
much for her. Poor child, it is very dull for her too, and it 
is with great reluctance that I leave her even for a few hours; 
but, you know, we artists are seldom rich, and it is necessary that 
I should work.” 

“May I ask what is the matter?” 

“The doctor calls it anemia, but I fear she is constitutionally 
delicate, and before our marriage she was not taken care of as she 
ought to have been.” 

“ Monsieur,” I said, trembling at my own audacity, “I have had 
much experience of sickness; a great part of my life I have spent 
in nursing an invalid. Would you care—do you think your wife 
would care—for me to sit with her sometimes when you are obliged 
to leave her?” 
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I felt glad I had spoken when I saw how his face lightened up. 
“Ah, madame, that would be kind! I cannot tell you howI have 
wished for some woman to be with her sometimes; we men are 
so noisy and clumsy in a sick-room. But we have no friends in 
this country, and I cannot afford a maid for her. Yet I fear it 
is asking too much of a stranger; it would take you from your 
friends, perhaps.” 

“ Monsieur,” I replied, “I have no friends; I am here alone; 
I know no one; indeed, I am all alone in the world. It would 
be a pleasure to me to have someone to talk to. Besides, have 
you not been very kind to me?” And I glanced at the little 
sketch in my hand. 

He smiled. “Do you call that kindness? Well, well, we 
shall not quarrel about it. And !as you say it will be a pleasure 
to you to go and see my wife, pray go, whenever you feel inclined ; 
she will welcome you gratefully.” 

I walked briskly back to the hotel. I felt like a new creature. 
Here was something for me to do, some human interest to fill my 
thoughts, for, after all, Nature and books are but a poor substitute 
for human hearts. 

I mounted to my bedroom, locked the little sketch away 
carefully, then took my way across the square, down a little 
path to the dépendance, where the artist had told me that he 
and his wife had their room. 


Cuapter II. 


Tue dépendance was another of those old brown chalets so 
common in Switzerland, with overhanging eaves and carved 
wooden balconies, very picturesque and beautifully situated. It 
seemed quite deserted now as I crossed the threshold and made 
my way to No. 4, as the artist had directed me. The door was 
slightly ajar, presumably for air, for the afternoon was hot and 
sultry. I stopped a moment, fearing its occupant might be 
asleep. I then knocked gently. There was no response. I 
ventured to look in. Upon a little bed, drawn up near the 
window, lay the artist’s wife, with closed eyes, white and motion- 
less, like a lovely marble figure, one limb slightly crossing the 
other, and the thin wrapper she wore revealing the be@tiful lines 
and curves of her perfect form. Even as I looked, she moved 
slightly, saying in French, “Is that you, Alexis?” 

Fortunately I could speak French. I stepped quickly forward. 
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There was no shyness or hesitancy about me now, for I was at 
home in a sick-room, so I said in a cheerful voice, “ No, it is not 
your husband, but I have come with his permission to pay you a 
little visit, and to see if I can do anything for you.” 

She opened her eyes and looked at me, saying languidly, “Oh, 
that is very kind of you, madame, but I fear no one can do any- 
thing for me, and you will find me poor company.” 

“ Well,” I said briskly, “no one could expect you to be good 
company in your weak condition, but I don’t know about not 
being able to do anything for you. Pray don’t think me 
intrusive, but I have had experience as a nurse. I am sure, if you 
will let me, I can help you to become stronger.” 

“T should be very grateful if you could,” she said softly. “It 
is hard on my husband to have me so helpless.” 

“What does the doctor recommend for you ?” 

“Complete rest, mountain air, and nourishing food.” 

“ Well, the first two you certainly have here, or can have, if 
you choose, but how about the last?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I have no appetite.” 

“Very likely not—all the more need that you should be tempted. 
What have you eaten to-day?” 

“T had my roll and coffee in the morning and a little soup at 
lunch.” 

“ What—that wash!” I cried contemptuously. “You might 
as well drink a glass of water. And what more?” 

“ That was all.” 

“Well, there was certainly nothing to tempt you. But why 
not get the cook to make some little delicacy ?” 

“Can one do that?” she asked, opening her dark eyes very 
wide. 

“Where can you have lived,” I thought, “not to know that 
money will do everything?” But I only said, “Excuse me—I 
want to run back to the hotel. I shall return soon.” 

I went straight to my room, unlocked my box and took out my 
little purse. There wasn’t much in it. I took up a ten-franc 
piece, gazed at it thoughtfully, hesitated, made up my mind, and 
closed the purse with a snap. It only meant making the gloves 
I had wear out the length of three new pairs, and who was there 
to notice my gloves? Now, when I am eager about anything, my 
shyness vanishes; before many minutes passed I had successfully 
interviewed both landlady and cook. The latter, a person of great 
importance, promised all I asked; I left him bowing and smiling 
over my ten-frane piece, while I carried off a little covered tray. 

The artist’s wife was lying just as I had left her. I asked her to 
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sit up, arranged the pillows, brought forward my tray, and told 
her to eat. She obeyed me like a child. 

I sat down beside her. I told her about the sketch her husband 
had done for me, at which she exclaimed, “Ah! that was like 
him.” 

I was pleased to notice that she was eating with relish, When 
I took the tray from her she said, “I have enjoyed that! I have 
had nothing so good for a long time.” 

“You see,” I said, smiling, “ you can eat after all, if you get the 
right sort of food. You were really half-starved. Do you never 
sit out in that pleasant balcony?” I added, looking towards the 
window. 

“No; I can’t sit up long, and I have no easy-chair.” 

Off I went to the hotel again, and presently returned, followed 
by the gargon carrying a low basket-chair. We placed it in the 
shadiest corner, and in a few minutes I had my patient established 
in it, with pillows at her back and a rest for her feet. 

“This is delightful !” she said. 

“Tsn’t it?” I replied. “Andlookat the view! Now, you ought 
to be out here all day when it is fine, until you are strong enough 
to walk a little, and you should give up going to table dhéte for 
a week or two. The crowded room, with the gas and the smell 
of food, are bad for you.” 

She assented to everything I suggested. Then I talked to her 
softly, so as not to tire her, and thus the afternoon wore on, till 
we heard a footstep on the stair. She stretched out her hand, 
crying, “ Oh, Alexis, come and see where I am!” 

From where I sat I had observed him enter, glance eagerly at 
the bed, and then, at the sound of her voice, step quickly on the 
balcony, where he stood looking at us in astonishment. 

“Surely you are a magician, madame!” he said. 

“Indeed she is!” cried his young wife in almost an animated 
voice. ‘Do you know what I have done, Alexis? I have eaten 
an egg, and bread and butter, and drunk a whole glass of milk.” 

“ Marvellous!” he said, holding up his hands. ‘“ Why, you are 
quite a gourmande !” 

“ And now it is nearly time you should eat something more,” 
I said, and without waiting to listen to their thanks, I went off, 
returning in half an hour with a cup of good, strong bouillon. 

From that day I took care of Alexis Woronoff’s wife as if she 
had been my own child. At first he remonstrated with me, but 
when he saw how really happy it made me, how his young wife 
began to count on me, and how day by day health and strength 
were returning to her, he made no further objection, but took my 
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hand and looked in my face and declared that nothing could ever 
repay me for my kindness. As to his wife, Odile, as he called her, 
I could not have believed it possible for any sick person to be so 
docile. She resigned herself entirely into my hands, obeyed me 
in everything, and did it all so sweetly that it became a pleasure 
to serve her. 

I soon found that she was, in truth, a very child, almost 
uneducated, and with even less experience of life and people than 
myself. She had not even the knowledge I had derived second- 
hand from books. I offered to lend her the few books I had with 
me. She thanked me sweetly, but declined. I suggested reading 
to her, and chose the lightest book I had—a simple novel—but I 
noticed she soon grew weary, and did not ask for it again. Then 
I tried telling her stories, and these she seemed to enjoy; she 
liked, too, to hear me talk, so I told her about England and 
English ways, as far as my experience went. The only subject 
on which she ever talked with animation was her husband. She 
rarely spoke about herself—it seemed to give her pain to do so, 
and I did not press it; but after a time she told me her whole 
story. 

Of her parents she had no recollection whatever. Her 
first distinct remembrance was of what seemed to her a long 
journey, arriving in the dark at a dreary house in a dull Swiss 
town, and being given up to the care of a harsh-featured woman, 
who told her to call her “aunt.” Afterwards her life was one 
long succession of miseries. Not that her aunt, if aunt she was, 
was positively cruel, but she never spoke to her a tender word, 
and kept her working from morning to night, except during the 
short time she was at school. Her aunt kept a pension for young 
men, mostly students. Odile had to wait on them at table, clean 
out their rooms, and answer their bells. Some of them spoke 
kindly to her, but others were loud-voiced and impatient. As she 
grew older, she began to suffer from a new source of misery. 
The students would make remarks about her looks, talk familiarly 
to her, and make love to her in a rough, rude way. 

One day a new pensionnaire arrived, an artist, a much older 
man than the others. At first Odile felt afraid of him, he looked 
so big and fierce, but she soon found that he was kinder and 
gentler than any of the students. If he met her on the stair 
carrying a heavy box of wood, he would carry it for her. Unlike 
the others, he always treated her as a lady. Soon she lost all fear 
of him, and when she had to go to his room, she would sometimes 
stop and watch him painting one of his beautiful pictures. One day, 


when she was standing thus behind him, she suddenly fainted. 
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He helped her to the sofa, and brought her wine, which he 
insisted on her drinking before he would let her go. Bit by bit 
he found out how unhappy she was, and that she was being 
tasked beyond her strength. “Odile,” he said, “if you go on 
suffering like this, you will die.” 

She felt it was true, but why should she mind? The world 
was no happy place for her. Often he looked at her and said, “I 
wish I could take you away from here, Odile, but I don’t know 
how it is possible—you are so young.” 

At last one day he came to her and said gently, “Odile, my 
child, I know of only one way to save you, and that is by marrying 
you. Iam much too old for you, nearly{forty, while you are only 
sixteen. I am not rich, but you will at least have a better home 
than this, and I will spend my life in trying {to make you happy. 
Will you be my wife?” 

She had never thought of him in this way, but of course she 
said “Yes.” Her aunt seemed glad to be rid of her, so they were 
married at once, and he took her away. None too soon; she was 
just able to hold up till they reached:Geneva; then came the 
breakdown. After a time, by the doctor’s advice, they had come 
to Navere. 

“Poor girl!” I said. “Yours has been a sad life, but you are 
happy now ?” 

“Oh, sohappy!” she replied. ‘It is happiness only to bu'able 
to lie and rest, instead of work from morning to night. And 
then Alexis and I have learned to love one another so. No two 
people could be happier together. And now I have you—dear, 
kind Miss Grey—you, who have taken such care of me! Ah, yes, 
I am happy!” 

Thus the summer passed on and every day Odile seemed to 
gain in strength and beauty. Her too slender form filled out; 
her face became more rounded ; her full, curved lips grew rosy ; 
even her pale cheeks were now sometimes tinged with a delicate 
pink. By-and-by she was able to walk, and then her husband 
would carry the low chair to a soft green meadow, backed by dark, 
steeply rising pine woods; here she would sit, breathing the 
health-giving odour, and watching the children, whose favourite 
play-ground it was. 

I would sit beside her sewing; generally I would tell her 
stories, and, finding what an innocent child she was, I told her 
the tales I had most loved in my own youth. Sometimes, when 
I thought no one was near, or when Odile and I were alone in the 
chalet, I would sing softly to her. My voice was quite untrained, 
and I had never sung to anyone except during the time of my 
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short-lived happiness—to one who was dead long ago—and, later 
on, to soothe my invalid. 

One afternoon, as I was singing an old English ballad, and Odile 
in her low chair beside me on the balcony, her husband, who had 
entered the room and listened, came forward at the end and said, 
looking at me with an amused smile, “You have a wonderful 
way of keeping your talents hidden, Miss Grey.” 

“Oh, surely you don’t think my singing a talent!” 

“Did no one ever tell you you had a beautiful voice ?” 

“Hardly anyone has ever heard me sing—only one person ever 
called my voice beautiful, and that one——” There I stopped, 
and he said no more. 

September had come, and now Odile had grown so much 
stronger that she did not require my constant attention, but was 
able to take short walks, and would frequently accompany her 
husband, and sit beside him while he painted. They always 
asked me to join them, and when I did, M. Woronoff would set me 
some simple subject to sketch, directing and advising me as I 
went on. But vftener I went off by myself, for I thought they 
might prefer to be alone. I made many sketches, which I took 
to him to criticise. This he did thoroughly, seldom praising, yet 
always encouraging me to go on. The fascination of the work 
grew upon me, and, thus employed, the days flew rapidly away. 

“the summer visitors were now beginning to leave Navere, and 
the time was fast approaching when I must part from these two, 
whom chance had drawn so near me. They were going to winter 
on the Riviera, and in spring they hoped to go to Paris, while I 
was bound for Geneva. 

One evening Odile said suddenly, “‘ Dear Miss Grey, why should 
we part? Could you not go with us to the Riviera? It,would 
be pleasanter, I am sure, than that bitter cold Geneva.” 

Her husband joined in heartily—‘ That is a good idea of yours, 
little wife. Yes, come with us, Miss Grey. You are alone in the 
world; so are we. Why, then, should we part? Nay, do not 
shake your head ; at least take time to think it over.” 

To this I agreed, though I knew well what my answer,would 
be. The Riviera was expensive and beyond the compass of my 
small income; while in Geneva I might add to it by giving 
English lessons. But chiefly I did not think it desirable to 
intrude my presence on the married couple, and if sweet, clinging 
Odile was ever to learn self-dependence, she must be left to 
manage for herself. 

So, one beautiful day towards the end of September, I said; good- 
bye to the artist and his wife, the latter no longer a pale, languid 
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snow-queen, but an animated girl, full of smiles and laughter, 
taking an interest in everything around her, as was natural at her 
age. She was radiant with happiness, looking forward with 
delight to the winter on the Riviera, and still more to seeing 
Paris in spring. Often she would fling her arms round her 
husband’s neck, crying, “Oh, Alexis, Alexis, how happy I am!” 
As for him, she was the delight of his eyes and the joy of his 
heart. 

When the carriage came to the door she clung to me in tears, 
saying, “Oh, my dear Miss Grey, I wish you could have come 
with us. It is the only cloud on my happiness that I must part 
from you. And how can I ever thank you for all you have done 
for me?” 

Her husband held my hand in a warm clasp. “Nothing can 
ever repay your kindness,” he said earnestly, “but our affection 
and gratitude are yours for ever. We look forward to seeing you 
next summer on our return to Switzerland, when I shall expect 
great things from your brush.” 

And I—I stood there unable to speak. I could scarcely return 
Odile’s caresses, and I could find no words to thank her husband 
for the trouble he had taken over my sketches. But the coach- 
man was growing impatient; in another moment they had taken 


their seats and driven off, Odile, with one hand clasped in her 
husband’s, waving to me with the other, as she turned in her 
seat and called in her clear voice, “ Aw revoir!” 

I went upstairs to my little room, made ready to depart for 
Geneva, and soon I, too, had left beautiful Navére, and gone out 
into the world again a lonely woman. 


Cuapter III. 


Four years had passed away and I had not seen the artist and his 
wife. At first I heard occasionally from Odile, telling me how 
well she was, how happy they both were, and how beautiful life 
was on the shores of the sunny Mediterranean. These letters 
were badly written and ill-spelt, and must have given poor Odile 
a good deal of trouble, soI did not wonder that they gradually 
came at longer intervals. Then one day in the beginning of May 
I received a letter, with the Paris postmark, from Alexis Woronoff, 
telling me of the birth of a little daughter, a beautiful, healthy 
child. Odile was making a wonderful recovery, he said; her 
delight in the baby was endless; her constant desire was to show 
it to her dear Miss Grey, but, to their great disappointment, they 
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would not be able to return to Switzerland in the summer, for he 
had a commission to paint an important picture, which required 
his presence in Berlin. 

That was the last I had heard of them. In vain I conjectured 
as to the cause of their silence; in vain I looked forward first to 
one summer and then to another, thinking it would bring them 
back to Switzerland. They never came. 

And now I had turned my back on Geneva and was on my way 
to Paris to begin life there as an art-student. By dint of the 
strictest economy, by giving English lessons, and by selling some 
of my sketches, I had saved enough to enable me to live in 
Paris for some years and to study in one of the best studios. 
For I, a woman in my thirty-fourth year, had suddenly grown 
ambitious. 

A few days more saw me established in a tiny room at the top 
of a long flight of stairs in a quiet street near the Luxembourg 
Gardens. I furnished it with only the barest necessaries—indeed, 
there was no room for more—yet it soon acquired a homelike 
appearance, and I settled down contentedly, with the prospect of 
a busy winter before me. I went out—Bohemian fashion—for my 
principal meals, to a Jaiterie for lunch and a Duval for dinner. 
Most of the day was spent in the studio, which, after the first 
disillusionments were got over, became to me the happiest place 
in the world. 

In going up and down the stairs leading to my room I some- 
times met a child. I could not help being struck by her graceful 
movements, delicate features, and great mass of reddish gold curls. 
She was full of life and innocent glee. One day, as I saw her 
skipping past me in the little courtyard, I asked the concierge’s 
wife who the child was. 

“She is the little girl of monsieur, who has the large suite of 
rooms on the first floor; very handsome rooms they are; perhaps 
madame would like to see them some day when monsieur is 
out?” 

Shortly after this, as I was returning one afternoon from the 
studio, the little girl came running out of the concierge’s room 
and bounded up the stair in front of me, crying, “ Papa, papa!” 

Half-way up I came on her, clinging to the hand of a tall, 
powerful-looking man with stooping shoulders. 

It was the Russian artist ! 

“Monsieur Woronoff!” I cried joyfully, stretching out my 
hands. 

He started, looked up; a pleased smile of recognition came over 
his face, and he took my hands in his, holding them for some 
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minutes and saying, “ Ah, Miss Grey! My dear, kind friend, can 
it really be you?” 

There was no mistaking the glad tone his of voice, yet, as I 
looked up at him, I saw that he was greatly changed. He 
appeared many years older. 

I glanced at the little girl clinging to his hand. 

“ Yes, this is my little girl—little Mignon,” he said. 

“ And your wife—Odile?” I asked eagerly, yet fearing, I knew 
not why. 

“T have no wife,” he said in a voice that made me tremble, and 
he turned without another word and left me. 

“T have no wife—I have no wife.’ The words seemed to echo 
in my ears as I continued my way slowly up the stairs and entered 
my little room. 

Odile must be dead. But what was the meaning of that 
expression on the artist’s face, of that hard, bitter -voice, of his 
turning so abruptly and leaving me? 

I sat down stupidly and tried to find a reason, but in vain. 
More than an hour passed, when there was a knock at my door 
and a note was handed in. It simply said— 


“Forgive my seeming rudeness, but we do not willingly speak of the 
dead. Do not think, dear friend, that I have ever for a moment forgotten 
all your kindness. Let me know when I may come and see you, or, if you 
will waive ceremony, come this evening, and dine with me and my little 
Mignon. 

“ ALEXIS WORONOFF.” 


I went, for in Bohemia we neither know nor fear Mrs. Grundy. 

It was a handsome suite of rooms, very different to those on the 
third étage. There seemed to be no lack of money, but, oh, they 
sadly wanted a woman’s touch! The dinner was well-cooked, but 
indifferently served, and the pretty little girl—I made a guess 
that her clothes were according to the taste of Madame Parisot, 
the good old wife of the concierge. 

Mignon sat in a high chair beside her father, gravely re- 
garding me. She did not share our meal; a little bread and 
milk was all she had, and she neither asked nor seemed to wish 
for more. I remarked on the child’s patience during the long 
meal. 

“Mignon must learn self-control,” was her father’s reply. 

During dinner M. Woronoff talked agreeably, asked about my 
studies and my future projects, and made me promise to bring 
down my sketches and drawings the next day for his inspection. 
No one could have been kinder, yet, the longer I sat there, the 
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more I felt the change which I had at first noticed in him. It 
was not the Alexis Woronoff I had known at Navére; it was a 
cold, self-restrained man, with a hard face, and a cynical tone in 
his voice altogether new to it. Only once I saw a gleam of tender- 
ness in his eyes; it was when he said good-night to his child. 
The clock struck eight, and without a word the little girl slipped 
off her chair and looked towards her father. 

“Mignon must put herself to bed to-night,” he said, “and she 
must not forget tofask God to help her to grow up good.” Then 
he took her in his arms and kissed her almost with passionate 
tenderness. 

She was not an oppressed or unhappy little girl—had I not 
seen her laughing and skipping in the courtyard ?—but she had 
a most wonderful power of self-control. She would cease in a 
moment from the wildest romp, and become demure as a little 
mouse, if occasion required it. She was a decided little person, 
knowing her own mind in a moment; she was deeply attached to 
her father, while to all poor, suffering creatures she was full of 
tenderness and pity. 

On the following day I carried down my portfolio of sketehes. 
M. Woronoff was pleased, more than pleased, and my pulses beat 
high at his praise, for it was the praise of a man of genius. Of 
that I was more than ever convinced as I looked round at the 
pictures in his studio. Yet, oh, the disappointment ! 

That he had gained wonderfully in power there was not the 
slightest doubt, but he had lost something else, which I valued 
even more. 

Those exquisite landscapes, full of poetry and feeling, had given 
place to realistic pictures, incidents of everyday life, but not the 
beautiful side of life, not the tender pathos that underlies the 
commonest events for those who know how to find it, but the 
mean, the cruel, the sordid, were portrayed with a brutal 
frankness. 

Alexis Woronoff had joined that school of painters who repre- 
‘sent in art what M. Zola represents in literature. 

I looked silently at one picture after another, repelled, yet 
‘fascinated. 

“They do not please you?” he said at last. 

“No. They are wonderful, but they do not please me.” 

“Yet they represent but the truth.” 

“Yes, the truth, perhaps, but not the whole truth.” 

And I left him, sad and heavy-hearted at the change that had 
‘ome over the man. 

I did not again dine with him, yet I saw him frequently at odd 
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minutes, for Mignon had taken a strong liking to me, paid me 
many a visit, and would often waylay me in my comings and 
goings, and drag me into the house on the first étage to show me 
some childish treasure. I found, too, that there were many things 
I could do for the motherless little one which would not occur to 
her father. Once I asked him why he did not have a bonne for 
her, who could take her out to walk and play in the gardens. 

“T will have no woman in my house,” he said brusquely. “The 
concierge’s wife cooks and cleans for me, and takes care of Mignon 
when I am obliged to leave her. That is all I require.” But I 
noticed that after this he frequently took out the child himself to 
the Luxembourg Gardens. 

I often longed to asked about Odile—when she had died, if she 
had been long ill, and why he had never let me know. But I 
dared not. 

At last one day I heard it, but not from him. I was returning 
from the studio, accompanied by a fellow-student, a talkative girl, 
when we met M. Woronoff, who greeted me courteously as he 
passed. 

“Oh!” cried my companion excitedly, “do you know Woronoff, 
the artist that everyone is beginning to talk about ?” 

“Yes. I have known him for some years.” 

“How I envy you! We would all give anything to know him, 
but he is so reserved and silent and never goes anywhere, that 
nobody gets the chance. It’s because of his wife, I suppose.” 

“Yes, he was devoted to her. It is very sad to think of her 
dying so young.” 

“Is she dead, then?” cried my companion. 

“Was that not what you meant?” I asked, beginning to shiver, 
the truth of something I had already half-feared forcing itself 
upon me. 

“No; I meant about her leaving him. Do you mean to say 
you didn’t know?” she continued, regarding me curiously. “It 
wasn’t here it happened—it was in Berlin. I heard it through an 
artist who knew them there.” 

Thus she rattled on, telling me the whole story, but my brain 
was in a whirl, and I only took in a few words here and there. 
“The Woronoffs were greatly run after—wife much admired— 
handsome young nobleman—awfully hard on husband—some 
people didn’t wonder—so ugly and silent—more than double 
her age.” 

At last we came to a corner, and, making a hasty excuse, I 
turned down a side street and left her. 


My heart was nearly bursting with mingled feelings, indignation, 
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pity, and deep, deep disappointment. For, if ever I had seen two 
people perfectly happy, it had been these two. “Oh! Alexis 
Woronoff, with your generous, unsuspecting, proudly upright 
nature, no wonder you are hardened and embittered! And poor, 
weak, wretched Odile, what has become of you?” 








































Carter IY. 





Onz day I was in M. Woronoff’s studio, making a study in 
chiaroscuro under his directions, for he ever delighted to help 
me. Mignon was playing with her dolls ina corner. There was 
a knock at the door, and a man entered. His was a well-known 
name in the artistic world, and I already knew him by sight. 
M. Woronoff introduced him to me. He spoke politely for a few 
minutes, glanced at my work, nodded approvingly, and then, 
turning to M. Woronoff, said, “‘ Now for that picture you promised 
to show me.” 

M. Woronoff turned round a large canvas, which, standing with 
its face to the wall, had often excited my curiosity. I could not 
see the picture now, for the two men stood in front of it, but I 
heard the exclamations of the great man, and saw his excited’ 
gestures, as he went close up to it, drew back, viewed it from this 
side, then from that, throwing his head and body into every 
possible attitude. 

“Bravo! Magnificent! Splendid!” he cried. ‘“ You have sur- 
passed yourself, Woronoff! It will be the picture of the year!” 
Then he turned to him and shook him warmly by the hand, 
saying, “I congratulate you with all my heart, but you will make 
the rest of us seem small beside you.” 

My heart glowed with pride in my friend. I was longing to 
see the picture, but scarcely a glimpse could I catch of it. 

“What title are you going to give it?” asked the visitor. 

“The Wages of Sin,” replied M. Woronoff. 

“ Ah—h’m—yes, I see! Capital, capital!” said his friend. 

At last he was gone, M. Woronoff accompanying him to the 
outer door. 

I sprang up eagerly and gazed at the picture —A cold, drizzling 
winter evening—a fine house in a handsome street—a room 
brightly lit up, the blinds not yet drawn down, so that the com- 
fortable interior was clearly visible—a man with his back to the 
window, playing with a beautiful, smiling, happy child—outside, 
on the pavement, in the cold and wet, a poor, wretched, miserably- 
clad woman, straining an infant to her breast and gazing intently 
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into the room. The light from the Jamp shone full upon her face, 
a face that had been beautiful, but was so no longer, so wasted 
and worn and hungry it was; hungry for more than food—for the 
comfort, the happiness, the love which had once been hers, but 
which she had forfeited for ever. 

For what held me spell-bound before it was not the subject— 
too common a one, alas!—nor the treatment of it, which was 
marvellous, nor was it that unpleasant fascination which had 
drawn me to his other pictures, for this, though painful and 
pathetic, had nothing repellant about it. No; the reason why I 
stood there shivering and recoiling was because the high, stooping 
shoulders of the man were familiar to me, because the lovely 
little girl was the child now playing beside me with her dolls, 
because the wasted, hungry-eyed woman was my beautiful snow- 
queen, Odile! 

Presently I became conscious that Alexis Woronoff was standing 
beside me. I turned to him wildly, placing my hand on his arm. 

“ You‘cannot—you must not exhibit that picture! It would be 
monstrous, unnatural, an outrage!” I cried, the tears streaming 
down my cheeks. 

“Why should we shrink from the truth?” he said, in a hard, 
cold voice. 

“ For the sake of your child, then,” I said imploringly. 

“Mignon must also learn to face the truth,” he said, still in the 
same inflexible voice. 

“You dare not do it!” I said, and turning, I left him. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Ir was a beautiful day in early spring. Birds were singing, buds 
bursting, a few flowers in the parks had pushed their way up 
through the dark earth, the sun was shining brilliantly, and there 
was scarcely a breath of wind. 

I had been working very hard, overworking, perhaps, and on 
this day I had determined to have a half-holiday ; so I took a book 
—a treat I had rarely time to indulge in nowadays—and set off 
for the Luxembourg Gardens. 

I found a seat in a retired corner, half-screened by a clump of 
bushes, and sat down to enjoy myself. I paid no heed to the 
passers-by, for I was interested in my book, but presently I heard 
familiar voices, and, looking up, I saw M. Woronoff coming along, 
little Mignon trotting by his side, wheeling a doll’s perambulator. 
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They did not come quite near to me, however, nor did they notice 
me at first. M. Woronoff sat down on another seat, lit a cigar 
and opened a newspaper, Mignon playing about him with her 
dolls. Presently she caught sight of me, and came running to 
me with a gleeful shout. Her father looked up, threw down his 
paper and came over, saying, with a smile, “Ah, you, too, are 
taking the benefit of this beautiful day! I am glad to find you 
so sensible—you will work all the better for it afterwards. But 
you are reading, I see, so I shall not disturb you.” And he returned 
to his seat and his newspaper. 

Little Mignon trotted backwards and forwards between us, 
quite happy with her dolls, and, with that self-control which I 
found almost unnatural in so young a child, she did not once 
disturb us in our reading. After a time her father called out, 
“Come here, Mignon! Are you hungry?” 

“A little bit,” replied Mignon, “and my children are very 
hungry, poor things.” 

“Here then,” he said, drawing something from his pocket and 
unwrapping a paper—‘ what do you think of this?” And he 
showed her a cake such as little children love. 

I had come to a most exciting part of my book, and soon forgot 
everything else, till I heard Mignon’s sweet little voice addressing 
someone. 

“Oh, poor woman, how tired you look! I think you must be 
ill.” 

I looked up. A poor thinly clad woman, with a baby in her 
arms, was standing looking down at the little girl. I could not 
catch sight of her face, which was half-concealed by a shawl, but 
I heard her reply in a voice that made me start— 

“Tam starving.” 

“What is starving?” asked little Mignon. 

“ Dying for want of food.” 

“Oh, poor, poor woman! But you shall not die. You shall 
have my cake. I have only taken two bites out of it, and the 
dolls have had their dinner. Look what a beautiful cake it is! 
Now eat it, and see if it will make you well.” And she held it out 
to the woman, who clutched it almost greedily. 

“Can the baby eat cake ?” asked Mignon. 

“No; he should have milk.” 

“ And haven’t you any milk for him?” 

“No; I have no money to buy it.” 

“Qh, poor woman! But wait—don’t go away! My papa is 
sitting over there, just behind that bush. He has plenty of 
money, and he is such a good, kind papa, he will give me as 
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much as I want when I tell him about the poor little baby.” And 
with one of her quick movements, Mignon bounded away from 
her, calling out, “Papa! Papa dear!” 

In another minute she returned, drawing her father after her, 
and pointing eagerly to where the weary figure stood. 

The woman raised her head as they drew near, and, on the 
movement, her shawl fell back, revealing a young, childish, inno- 
cent face, though wasted and worn from want and suffering. 

I sprang to my feet with a horrified exclamation. It was 
Odile. 

She uttered a low cry as she recognized her husband, and 
cowered away from him in terror. And his face in that moment 
was terrible to behold ; it was cruel, hard, revengeful; he looked 
as if he could have struck her to the ground. 

Thus they stood facing one another, I regarding them helplessly, 
little Mignon puzzled and half-frightened, when all at once a 
wonderful transformation came over Alexis Woronoff. The evil 
passions that had possessed him gave way—pity, love, tenderness 
took their place; his harsh features became transfigured into a 
beauty almost divine. 

“He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at 
her,’” I heard him repeat softly to himself; then he stretched out 
his hand to her, saying, with infinite compassion in his voice, 
“Poor child, poor erring little one, what an amount of suffering 
has already filled your short life !” 

But Odile shrank away, staring stupidly at him, a dazed, 
frightened look in her eyes, as if bereft of reason. 

I now came forward. 

“Odile,” I said, putting my arms round her—“ Odile, don’t be 
frightened, dear. Your husband has forgiven you; you will be 
taken care of, you and the little baby—you need never want again. 
And see, I am here too—your old friend, Miss Grey, who nursed 
you long ago. Don’t you remember me?” 

Gradually she regained her senses. At the sound of my voice 
she turned, a look of recognition stole over her face; she let her 
head fall on my shoulder and began to weep piteously. 

I looked at Alexis Woronoff. 

“Shall I take her to my room ? ” I asked. 

“No,” he replied ; “ her husband’s house is the right place for 
her ; but you will help me to take care of her, will you not?” 

“Of course,” I replied. “ But you had better go on and prepare 
for her, and I shall bring her by myself, for people are beginning 
to notice us.” 

So we took the poor wanderer home. 
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What explanation he gave to good old Madame Parisot I cannot 
tell—probably the truth, for that was most likehim; but when we 
reached the house the best room in it was prepared, the finest 
linen upon the bed, hot water, food, milk for the baby—all were at 
hand in a wonderfully short time. 

Before long I had Odile in bed, washed and fed and sleeping 
quietly, the poor little baby by her side. Then I went to the 
studio to seek Alexis Woronoff. The door was ajar, and I entered 
unperceived by him. He was standing in front of the picture, 
the picture which had filled me with such horror, the picture 
which the great man had praised so highly, which was to be the 
picture of the year. 

I hesitated to disturb him. He contemplated it long and 
earnestly ; then, all at once, I saw him raise his hand with a quick 
motion, something flashed in it ; I started forward, but too late to 
arrest his arm. It descended swiftly, and the next moment the 
canvas was rent from top to bottom and from side to side. It 
was utterly destroyed. 

He turned round with a white face. “May the evil passions 
that had taken possession of me perish along with it!” he said, and 
then in a voice more composed, “ May I go to her now?” 

I led him to the darkened room. Little Mignon had crept in 
and climbed to the head of the bed, where she sat softly stroking 
her mother’s hair, and whispering tender, endearing words to her 
and the baby. A deep sob burst from the strong man as he saw 
his child fondling and caressing the woman whom she did not 
know to be her own mother. Odile opened her eyes and looked at 
him. The fear had passed out of her face, she gazed at him 
appealingly, and I came away, softly shutting the door behind me 
on a scene which was not for other eyes to look upon. 


Cuarter VI. 


Opie had returned only to die. 

Poor, weak, gentle girl—for indeed she was no more—she had 
been more sinned against than sinning. A miserable, unloved 
child—probably herself a child of shame—she had married Alexis 
Woronoff to escape the misery of a home which was not a home. 
She had loved him with a love called forth by gratitude, the love 
of a child for one who is kind to it, but the depths of her woman’s 
nature had not been stirred. Then, when still only verging on 
womanhood, came the tempter—young, handsome, passionate, 
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nobly born, and altogether unscrupulous. I heard the whole 
sad, too familiar story from Odile’s own lips. I could only 
pity her. 

Everything that skill and loving care could do was tried, but 
without avail. Her constitution, never robust, had been under- 
mined by the privations she had undergone; she never rose from 
the bed where we had placed her, and her hold on life gradually 
grew feebler. The poor, sickly baby died a week after it came to 
us, to the great grief of little Mignon. I do not know what 
Alexis Woronoff told his child, but the little one soon began to 
call Odile “ mother,” and one day she said to me, “ You know, 
Miss Grey, my dear, beautiful mother was lost; but it was 
Mignon who found her again,” she added proudly. 

In the hottest part of summer, when the busy workers in the 
artists’ quarter had fled to the country or the seaside to gather 
material for the winter, Odile died, her hand clasped in her 
husband’s, his name on her lips. 

A week later the handsome appartement on the first étage was 
closed, Alexis Woronoff and his child had left for a far-away land, 
and I set off alone for a little seaside resort where artists love to 
congregate. 


One spring had passed and another had come. It was two 
years and a half since I had come to Paris and begun work 
as an art student. The gay city was all alive, for the Salon had 
just opened. I was wandering through its many rooms, looking 
at this picture and at that, and thinking that by another year I 
might perhaps be represented there myself, for I had succeeded 
beyond my expectations. 

I had chosen the luncheon hour for my visit, when the throng 
would be least, my object being to see the pictures, not the 
people. But in one room I found a little crowd gathered, and my 
heart beat fast as I guessed the reason of it, for I had already 
heard of the “ picture of the year.” It was a charming representa- 
tion of happy child life, and though I could not get near enough 
to see the signature in the corner, I did not require that nor 
my catalogue to tell me whose it was, for that exquisite child’s 
figure in the foreground was none other than Mignon’s. 

‘Well, what is your verdict?” said a well-known voice at my 
ear, and turning quickly, I found myself face to face with the 
artist, Mignon beside him, very much grown, holding up her 
mouth for a kiss. 

“Have you had lunch?” was his next commonplace remark. 
“No? I thought not! Who could expect such an enthusiast 
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to think of anything so material! But I am tired of pictures and 
Mignon is hungry; we want to hear all about you, and to get 
your advice and help about many things, so come and lunch with 
us. We have risen in the world since we saw you last; we have 
now an appartement on this side of the river.” 

It was a charming suite of rooms, in a very pleasant situation. 

“They are delightful!” I said. “And how tastefully you have 
furnished them.” 

“ But they are rather bare,” he replied. “They want a good 
many little touches, which only a woman knows how to give. 
Will you help me?” 

“Of course I will. You know it is just what I enjoy,” I said. 

** And if you would only take that poor little mite in hand too, 
and get her a new rig-out,” he said, regarding her rather ruefully. 
“T don’t know what is wrong with her, but she doesn’t look 
like other children.” 

So, with a full purse in my hand, I went from one shop to 
another, generally accompanied by Mignon, and sometimes also 
by her father. By-and-by the rooms began to look more home- 
like, for I introduced into them somewhat of that “English 
comfort” so dear to the hearts of us islanders. Mignon, too, soon 
lost the look of a badly dressed French doll, to her father’s great 
relief, and became instead a natural-looking, simply clad child, 
while, at Alexis Woronoff’s own request, I procured for her a nice 
young English girl as maid. 

All this took me frequently to the house on the other side of 
the river, and after I had been busy over the hanging of curtains 
or the putting up of shelves, I was supposed to be tired, and I must 
rest and have tea—for, like all Russians, Alexis Woronoff loved 
tea. When tea was over we must have music. Mignon sat 
upon my knee, while her father played to us in the twilight; then 
I had to sing to them, and after that Mignon must have her turn 
too, in her little piping voice. When it had grown quite dark, it 
was time for the little girl to go to bed, and I went home to my 
room on the third étage in shabby Bohemia, her father accom- 
panying me to my door. 

One evening as I was saying good-night to Mignon, she clung 
to me, clasping my neck and saying, “ Why must you go away, 
Miss Grey? Why don’t you stay with us altogether? There is 
plenty of room in this house, and we want you so much, father 
and I.” 

I hastily disengaged myself from her embrace, and Alexis 
Woronoff and I were very silent as we went along that night. 
When we neared my lodging, he said suddenly, ‘ Mignon spoke 
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truly—we want you. Will you come and live with us—always— 
as my dearly loved and honoured wife ?” 

I did not say “No.” And it may be now that some other 
women, lonely as I once was, look on me half-enviously, for 


surely no woman was ever blessed with a greater love and 
tenderness than have fallen to my share. 


Reay Maokay. 











